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ates, 
AN ELIZABETHAN MARRIAGE 


Among the Heyricke papers (preserved at Beau- 
manor in Leicestershire from the time of Sir 
William Heyricke, jeweller to King James IL, and 
afterwards one of his Tellers of the Exchequer, ) 
I have found the following poetical fragment. It 
is part of a metrical epistle, written in the reign 
of Elizabeth, {upon the model of the 
Sternhold and Hop kins; and it describes the fes- 
tivities of a marri: ige, which was celebrated not 
only with gorgeous raiment of silks and velvets, 
and chains of glistering gold, and with well- loaded 

tab les of venison and roast, spread upon the green 

s; but also, as was then ¢ ustomary, enlivened 
by & masque, for which the apparel i s stated to 
ave been “ brought down from the Queen :”™ by 
which I conjecture is meant that the costumes 
vere derived from the stores of the royal ward- 
obe, - ich were preserved for festive ‘purposes, 
ind occasionally lent out by the favour of her 
ajesty or her oflicers. Possibly the children of 
he ch: up royal, who were occasionally dramatic 
erformers, were permitted to engage in these 
latrimoni: i masques, of which it will be remem- 
dered there isan exam yple represented in the great 
historical picture of the Unton family, engraved 
by Strutt. 
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nthe ntes both, God bee thank 1, 
in vertue which exel 

Youre si 
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ers all’, and Tobias, 
good health, and wel. 
[he servantes also of the house 

hom I neede not to name 

j daylyve for youre good helth, 

1 I doe wish the same 

est cause whve 
tvime I dk 


tell 
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> drest *, 


aparell’ which they did weare 
rht downe from the Queene. 


i the bridesgrome also, 


All’ th’ 
was br 
The bride, 
for thre or foure long 
Wear clothd, a thing most exelent, 
in changeable arayes. 
“ rehos The 
These words at the foot of the first page, 
but the former seems to be misplaced, for the same 
subject appears to be continued on the verso of the 
fragment : — 


daves, 


“ Ther was a banquet provided 
of veneson, and of rost. 
rher w and suc 
the lik was never seene, 
The table, with the formes, did stand 
uppon the grasse greene. 
rhe meat was all’ prepard at home, 
and readye drest 
And wee like lustv serving men 
throwgh out the streetes did goe 
With napkins [tied] about our ne ke 
most comly for to see, 
All’ this is true that I have spoke 
and noe lve, beleve mee. 
Although I lack som eloquens 
wherwith to please your mind 
Yet in good part tak these, I pray, 
til better you doe find 
Thus fare you wel, God geve us grace 
to walk both night and day 
In perfect love of Jesus Christ, 
to whom I daylye pray, 
In all’ goodnes to prosper you 
and send vou good suc 
yl you have runn, and wun th 
of everlastingnesse 
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Will’m Eyricke. 
Gwiliam Robinson. 
George Brooke.” 
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Of these three names that of Gwiliam Robinson | 


is in the same hand as the verses, and he there- 
fore may be regarded as the poet. The signatures 
of William Eyricke and George Brooke, placed 
above and below, were subsequently added. 

I have met with no other notice of Robinson. 
His companion Geor; ve Brooke was the husband 
of Christian, the daughters of John Ey- 
ricke of Leicester, and Mary Bond fous ¢ sn 
digree in the History of Leicestershire, vol. p. 
615.); and William Eyricke I believe to vw 
been Christian's brother, afterwards Sir’ William 
Heyrick. mentioned at the beginning of this Note. 
He was at this time a youth, and had not yet gone 
to seek his fortune in the metropolis. 
quently wrote his name both Hericke and Hey- 
ricke 

The « — stolary ballad was addre sssed I imagine 
to the eldest son of Robert Heyrick of Lei ricester, 
who is leh nameless in the pedigree. 
brother Tobias, afterwards rector of Houghton in 
Leicestershire, and the progenitor of the family 
of which the late town-clerk of Leicester was the 
last male heir. They had nine sisters, all married, 
who are the “sisters alle” mentioned in the verses. 

If I am right in this view of the parties, the 
marriage must have taken place at Leicester, where 
Robert Heyrick was an alderman, and in 1588 M.P. 
for town; though I should not have imagined that 
the “brave Londoners” or the queen’s “ apparel a 
would have travelled so far on such an occasion. 

Of the “bride’s grome”™ himself, maister Cle- 
ment Chare, I know nothing; but as the name is 
an uncommon one, it is possible he may be dis- 
covered, and the communication of any references 
to the habitation of the family would oblige me. 

In further illustration of the custom of mas- 
querading at private marriages, I copy the follow- 
ing address : 

“Right Worshipfull, Certaine well-willers of yours, 
understandinge that uppon twesday next yor doughter's 
nuptiall rytes shall solemnised, have thought good 
hearby to geve yow notice that wee meane with the rest 
to beare a part in such mearth as fitts the occation pre- 
, whearin whee wish not to be trublesome, but rather 
wish to pass the time in yo" house with such maskinge 
delyghtes as shalbe to the liking ge of yor self and the 
rood compaynye with yow, wich, after an ower or ij spent 
that waye, whee meane to departe to seay from whence 
whee came, and to taike the benyfite, of a happ(ie) 
winde: in wich o* journey whee will wish yow and yo's 
all health (and) happines.” 

The masquers on this occasion were evidently 
in the costume of sailors, who after their perform- 
ance were to “depart to sea, from whence wecame.” 

This address is written in Sir William Hey- 


one of 


sent 


S. X. Ave. 11, 
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JACOBITE HONOURS. 


An accurate list of the titles conferred on their | 
adherents by the Royal Stuarts subsequent to [| 
the revolution of 1688, would be very curious and | 
interesting ; and although it might compromise 
the ancestors of many existing loyal families, it 
could scarcely give offence at this distance of I 
time. In the hope of assistance from others, I 
now send the names and titles of those individuals 


| in so far as they have come to my knowledge : — 


He subse- | 


He had a | 





ricke’s own hand, and is accompanied by no inti- | 


mation of its date. 
some “Right Worshipfull” knight, and may be a 
copy of a speech made to Sir William himself 
when one of his daughters was married. 

Jounx Goven Nicnors. 


[t was probably addressed to | 


Pee rage of England. 


Duke of Powis and Marquis of Montgomery, 
William Herbert, Marquis and Earl of Powis. 
Died, 1696. 

Duke of Albemarle, 
Prior, natural son of 
Churchill. 

Baron Esk*, Richard Graham, Viscount Pres- 
ton in Scotland, and Baronet of England. 
Convicted of treason, 1690. Died 1695. 

Baron Cleworth, John Drummond, Earl of Mel- 
fort, K.T. (Duke of Melfort, 1692.) Died, 1714. 

Peerage of Scotland. 

Duke of Melfort, Marquis of Forth, Earl of Isla 
and Burntisland, Viscount of Riccarton, Lord 
Castlemains and Galston, John Drummond, 
Earl of Melfort, K.T. Attainted, 1695. Died, 
1714. 

Duke of Perth, Marquis of Drummond, Earl of 
Stobhall, Viscount of Cargill, Lord Concraig, 
James, 4th Earl of Perth, K.T. Died, 1716. 

5. Duke of Mar, John Erskine, 11th Earl of Mar of 
the Erskine line, K.T. Attainted, 1715. Died, 

1732. 
743. Duke of Fraser, Simon Fraser, 12th Lord Lovat. 
Executed, 1747. 

87. Duchess of Albany, Charlotte, natural daughter 
of Charles Edward by Clementina Maria Wal- 
kinshaw. Died, 1789. 

. Marquis of Seaforth, Kenneth Mackenzie, 4th 
Earl of Seaforth, K.T. Died, 1701. 

. Earl of Inverness, John Hay, son of 
6th Earl of Kinnoull. Attainted, 1715. 
1740. 

Earl of Nairn, John Murray-Nairn (3rd Lord 
Nairn.) Attainted, 1746. Died, 1770. 

Earl of Lismore. (He was principal Secretary to 
the Chevalier in 1748.) 

Earl of Dunbar, James Murray, son of David, 
5th Viscount of Stormont, and —— of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Mansfield, L. C. J. of England. 
Died, 1770. 

Earl of Alford, John Greme. Died, 1773. 

Earl of Inverness, Alexander Murray, 4th son of 
Alexander, 4th Lord Elibank. Died, 1777. 
Countess of Alberstroft, Clementina Maria Walk- 

inshaw. Died, 1802. 

Lord Carlyll, John Carly ll. 

Lord Sempill, Sempill. 

- Lord Oliphant (new patent with the old prece- 
dency of the Lords Oliphant), Laurence Oli- 
phant of Gask. Attainted, 1745. 

* He claimed a seat in the House of Pemn, 11 Nor. 
1689, on the ground that the patent had passed the seals 
before the vote of abdication; but the House declared it 
null and void. The patent was dated at St. Germains. 
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Pee rage of Treland. 


1689. Duke and Marquis of Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, | 


Earl of Tyrconnel. Died 1691, 
1690. Earl of Lucan, Patrick Sarsfield. Died, 1693. 
1689. Viscount Kenmare and Lord Castlerosse, Valen- 
tine Browne, ancestor of the Earl of Kenmare. 
Died, 1694. 
1689. Viscount Mount Cashel, —— Maccarthy. 
1689. Viscount Mount Leinster, —— Cheevers. 
1689. Baron Fitton of Gawsworth, Alexander Fitton, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
1689. Baron Nugent of Riverston, Thomas Nugent, 
son of Richard, 16th Lord Delvin, Lord C. J. 
of King’s Bench, Ireland. Died, 1715. 
1689. Baron de Burgh of Bophin, John Bourke, son of 
William, 7th Earl of Clanricarde, afterwards 
9th Earl of Clanricarde. Died, 1722. 
In regard to the Irish creations it may be ob- 
served that they were in a different situation 
from the English and Scottish, as they were con- 


ferred by James II. while de facto King of Ireland, | 


and before there had been any declaration by the 
Irish Parliament or people that he had forfeited 
his right to the sovereignty of that kingdom. The 
patents passed the seals, and those ennobled sat in 
the parliament which met 7th May, 1689. It is 
true they were subsequently declared null and 
void, along with the other acts of that unfortunate 
monarch and his parliament. In the case of the 


other kingdoms, the warrants er necessitate never | 


passed the seals, and were therefore incomplete ; 
although, had the Stuarts been restored, they 
might probably have been rendered valid as to 
precedency, in the same way that Charles II. on 
his restoration confirmed and validated several 
honours granted by his father and himself during 
the civil troubles. Louis XIV. had the courtesy 
to recognise the titles conferred by James IL., 
and in consequence the titular Dukes of Melfort, 
Perth, &c., enjoyed the privileges attached to the 
ducal rank at the Court of France; but they 
were never enrolled among the Dukes of that 
kingdom, or considered otherwise than as foreign 
noblemen. 

Among the Baronets created were the fol- 
lowing : — 

John Graeme (afterwards Earl of Alford). 

1766. John Hay (of Restaling). Attainted, 1746. 

John Lumsden. 

1784. John Roy Stewart. Attainted, 1746. 

Many persons attached to the Court of the 
exiled Stuarts were termed “Sir,” which might 
apply to knights as well as baronets. Among 
these were : — 

Sir Thomas Sheridan. 
Sir John Sullivan. 

Sir Thomas Geraldine. 
Sir John Macdonald. 
Sir John Constable. 

I observe that G. W. M. (2 S. ix. 364.) gives 
the names of seven knights out of thirteen said to 
have been made by Charles Edward in 1745-6. 
Whether the young Chevalier exercised that right 
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| his accession to the rebellion in 1745 ; 
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as Regent, I know not*; but there seems to be a 
mistake as to several of the persons enumerated. 
Thus, “Sir Hector Maclean” was probably the 


| 5th Baronet of Morvaren, who was apprehended 


on suspicion and carried to London at the com- 
of the rising; “Sir Wm. Gordon,” 
the 3rd-Baronet of Park, who was attainted for 
“ Sir David 
Murray,” the 4th Baronet of Stanhope, who was 
attainted and implicated in both the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, nephew of the infamous John 
Murray of Broughton; and “ Sir Wm. Dunbar,” the 
3rd Baronet of Durn, who was concerned in the 
last occasion, and excepted from mercy in the Act 
of Indemnity, 1747. R. R. 





,CATAPULT. 

This age of progress may expect to be agreeably 
surprised ere long by a great improvement, in the 
form of an effective substitute for the art of 
throwing stones, as at present practised in our 
streets. The new engine, for such it is, is called 
a catapult, sends a stone as straight as a bullet, 
and will knock off the head of a fowl, knock out 
your eye, break the leg of a dog, or smash plate 
glass. Two cases have lately come before our 
metropolitan police courts. The Times of Tues- 
day, July 24th, records a case at Marlborough 
Street, where a boy was convicted of delibe- 
rately sending a stone, by means of a catapult, 
through the window of a private dwelling-house, 
was fined Is., and released with a caution not to 
do so again. In my own neighbourhood our at- 
tention has been pointedly called to a great in- 
crease of window-breaking within the last two 
months; the great window of our church has 
been extensively holed, and two costly panes of 
plate-glass have been perforated in an adjoining 
manufactory. At length, an advertisement offer- 
ing 2/. reward having proved ineffectual, a watch 
was kept, two lads were seen in the act of prac- 
tising on a window, two panes were simultaneously 
broken, and one of the offenders was taken. He 
proved to be a youth of fifteen, ** respectably con- 
nected,” and strenuously protested that he was 
“only shooting at sparrows on the roof;” but on 
July 24th he was had up by summons to Worship 
Street, where. he got off by his father’s paying 5s. 
damages and 2s. costs. In consequence, no doubt, 
of the pressure of more important business on that 
oceasien, the case was not very minutely gone 


into, the catapult was not exhibited in court, and 


* Lord Milton, in a letter to the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
6th Sept. 1745, says that Mercer of Aldie was knighted 
for acting the chief part in proclaiming the Pretender at 
Perth. This was the Hon. Robert Nairn Mercer, who 
was killed at Culloden, and from whom descends Baroness 
Nairn and Keith, wife of Count Flahault. I have never 
met with any notice of him as “ Sir” Robert. 
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no notice appeared in the police report of next | 


morning's Times. 

The catapult consists of a handle with two 
prongs, to the looped extremities of which are 
attached the two ends of an india-rubber spring 
in the form of a sling, the sling having at its base 
a pocket for the insertion of a stone. In making 
sractice, the left hand grasps the handle and holds 
if upright, while the right hand holds the pock ot 
and stone, pulls the india-rubber to its full stretch, 
lets go, and discharges the stone with such amus- 
ing results as may be sufficiently gathered from 
what has been stated above. 


It is reported on good authority that a man has | 


been killed by one of these ingenious instruments 
at Liverpool, where they are called “ catspells” 
(catspel, qu. a corruption of catapult ?) 

The object of the present communication is a 

fourfold Query : — 

Is the sale of such articles lawful trade ? 

Is there any published account of the re- 
ported casualty at Liverpool ? 

3. Supposing the report correct, what (if any) 
steps have been taken in consequence by the 
Liverpool authorities ? 

4. The Roman and medieval catapulte evi- 
dently had various forms. 
them which can be viewed as the prototype of the 
instrument now, under the name of catapult, com- 
ing into use in our streets ? 

The modern catapult, be it observed, is not to 
be confounded with the common “ bird- 
shooter.” This also is elastic, but singfe, not 
double, and loaded at the end. It labours under 
the disadvantage of not being available, like the 
eatapult, for glass-breaking. No doubt it would 
make a very clean hole; but when used it must 
be wholly let go; and when shot through a gentle- 


l. 
9 


more 


man’s sash-window into his parlour it would of 


course be irrecoverable, the true tactics in such a 
ease being to cut, not to knock and ask for it. 
The catapult, on. the contrary, discharges its shot, 
and remains in hand for fresh achievements. 
There are some grounds fora conjecture that 
in medieval times the youth of Avignon had a 
plaything of a not very different character, whe- 
ther it threw law was, 
“ Qui contra columbarium projecerit ictum cata- 
pulta, duos ictus funis sustineat.” (Stat. Avenion. 
cited by Carpent.) Hence it would appear that, 
in the judgment of the “Dark Ages,” the best 
remedy for the unlawful use of the catapult was 
a rope’s end. Has the hint no significance now ? 
The modern practice of stone-shooting, should it 
become tvo frequent in our streets, is not likely to 
be repressed by the occasional infliction of a ls. or 
even a 5s. fine. VEDETTE, 


stones or arrows, The 


Was there any one of 





LEIGH HUNT’S FATHER. 

The following extracts from Christopher Mar- 
shall’s Diary (vol. i.) refer to the poet's father, a 
Philadelphia lawyer, who sided with the mothe 
country in the American revolution. To explain 
the first entry the following note is given on 
p. 43.: 

* On the 27th of September, 1774, the Congress unaui- 
mously resolved that from and after the First of Decem- 
ber, 1774, there should be no importations from Great 
Britain or Ireland of any goods, wares, or merchandise 
and that they should not be used or purchased if im 
ported after that day.” 

“1775, August 19th. Complaint was made by G 
Schlosser of his having stopped a piece of linen of a ped 
ler, who thereupon applied to [Isaac] Hunt, the lawye 
who issued out a summons against him for the said piece 
upon which a motion was made to send for the s 
Hunt, who, after first notice, refused, upon which a lin 
from the chairman brought him. He owned the doing « 
it, but insisted it was according to the rule of his profes 
sion, and could see no injury he had done. A good dee 


[2d §. X. Ava. 11, *69, 





ERE ore 


ee me 


was said to him upon the imprudence of such proceedings | 


upon which he requested time to consult his client, ar 
then he would give the Committee his answer whethe 
he would proceed in carrying on the suit against G 
Schlosser, or withdraw and discontinue the action at th 
next meeting, which was granted him.” 

“ August 22nd. At seven I went to meet the Com 
mittee; came home past ten, sundry debates detaining 
till that time. The one respecting Blair MeClenagan’ 
ship is referred to the determination of the Congress, & 
we could not overrule their resolve of June —; the other 
respecting [Isaac] Hunt, who would give no positiy 


answer whether he would prosecute the suit or no, buf 


OR eR 


requested to have the minutes of this meeting in writing J 


with leave to give his answer in writing; the which wa 
looked upon to be only evasive, so it was determined 
nemine contradicente, that his answer was not to satis- 
faction.” 

“ August 26th. At five I went to the Coffee Hous 
being called there to meet the sub-committee on accout 
of Isaac Hunt’s case; and, after some conference, agree 
to meet at said place next Second Day morning at nip 
o’clock.”’ 

“ August 28th. At nine I went to the Coffee Hous 
met the Committee respecting Isaac Hunt; went awa 
at eleven.” 

“September 6th. Between eleven and twelve th 
forenoon, about thirty of our associators waited upon at 
conducted Isaac Hunt from his dwelling to the Cof 
House, where, having placed him in a cart, he very] 
litely acknowledged he had said and acted wrong; ! 
which he asked pardon of the public, and committe 
himseif under the protection of the associators to defer 
him from any gross insults from the populace. This, b 
behaviour, they approved him, and conducted him ! 
that situation, with drum beating, through the principt 
streets; he acknowledging his misconduct in dive 
places. But as they were coming down town, stoppitt 
at the corner where Dr. Kearsley lives, to make his ¢ 
claration, it’s said the Dr, threw open his window, sna 
ped a pistol twice amongst the crowd; upon which the 
seized him, took his pistol, with another in his p« 
from him, both of which were loaded with swan-sh 
In the scuffle be got wounded in the hand. rhey tue 
took Hunt out of the cart, conducted him safe home, p® 
Kearsley in, brought him to [the] Coffee House, whe 
persuasions were used to cause him to make concessi0 
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but to no effect. They then, with drum beating, paraded 
the streets round the town, then took him back to his 
house and left him there; but as the mob were prevented 
by the associators, who guarded him, from tarring and 
feathering, yet, after the associators were gone, they then 
broke the windows and abused the house,” &c. : 
UNEDA. 
fhe following additional particulars of the treatment 
of Dr. Kearsley and Isaac Hunt are given in an amusing 
work by Alexander Graydon, entitled Memoirs of a Life, 
chiefly passed in Pennsylvania. Edinb, 8vo. 1822:— 
“Among the disaffected in Philadelphia, Dr. Kearsley 
was pre-eminently ardent and rash. An extremely 
zealous loyalist, and impetuous in his temper, he had 
given much umbrage to the Whigs; and, if I am not 
mistaken, he had been detected in some hostile machina- 
tions. Hlence he was deemed a proper subject for the 
fashionable punishment of tarring, feathering, and 
ing. He was seized at t party of th 


cart 
his own door by 
militia, and, in the attempt to resist them, received a 
wound in the hand from a bavonet. Jeing overpowered, 
he was placed in a cart provided for the purpose, and, 
amidst a multitude of boys and idlers, paraded through 


the streets to the tune of the Rogue’s March. hap- 
pened to be at the coffee-house when the concourse ar- 
rived there. They made a halt, while the Doctor, foaming 
with rage and indignation, without his hat, his wig dis- 


hevelled, and bloody from his wounded hand, stood up in 
the cart and called for a bowl of punch. It was quickly 
handed to him; when, so vehement was his thirst, that 
he drained it of its contents before he took it from his 

What were the feelings of others on this lawless 
proceeding I know not, but mine, I must confess, revolted 
at the spectacle. I was shocked at seeing a lately re- 
spected citizen so cruelly vilified, and was imprudent 
enough to say, that, had I been a magistrate, 1 would, 
at every hazard, have interposed my authority in sup- 
pression of the outrage. But this was not the only in- 
stance which convinced me that I wanted nerves for a 
revolutionist. It must be admitted, however, that the 
conduct of the populace was marked by a lenity which 
peculiarly distinguished the cradle of our republicanism. 
r and feathers had been dispensed with, and, ex: epting 
the injury he had received in his hand, no sort of violence 
But to a man 





lips. 








of high spirit, as the Doctor was, the indignity in its 
lightest form was sufficient to madden him: it probably 
had this effect, since his conduct became so extremely 


outrageous that it was thought necessary to confine him. 
From the city he was after removed to Carlisle, 
where he died during the war 
_ “A few days after the carting of Dr. Kearsley, Mr. 
isaac Hunt, the attorney, was treated in the same manner, 
but he man aged the matter much better than his pre- 
cursor. Instead of braving his conductors like the Doc- 
tor, Mr. Hunt was a pattern of meekness and humility, 
and at every halt that was made, he rose and expressed 
his acknowledg nents to the crowd for their forbearancs 
and civility. After a parade of an hour or two, he was 
set own at his own door, as uninjured in body as in 
mind. He soon after removed to one of the islands, if I 
Mistake not, to Barbadoes, where, it is understood, he 
took orders.” 

These 


: ircumstances are also noticed by Leigh Hunt 
in his Aut biography, p. 8. edit. 1860.—Eb. } 


BISHOP BURNET’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
For some years prior to 1837, these papers, which 
had been promised to be placed in a public collec- 
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tion by the editor of the History OF His Own Time 
(vide Memorandum at the back of title to the 
second volume in folio edition), remained in pos- 
session of the Bishop's descendant until the period 
stated above, at which time his profession was 
that of atailor. A gentleman xow one of “* Lon- 
don’s merchant then a town traveller, 
calling on him in the way of his avocations, learnt 
that being a descendant of the Bishop's, he had 
that prelate’s watch and other family matters ; 
also, a large quantity of manuscript books and 


” 
princes, 


papers, which being an incumbrance underneath 
his shop-board, he should be glad to be quit of. 
This being communicated to a near relation of 
the aforesaid town traveller, a bookseller, the 
mass was purchased at that time, now nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. I had the pleasure of 
them, and noticed the bulk consisted of 
several sets of the Own Time neatly transcribed, 
with numerous interlineations, alterations, and 
other amendments ; a memorandum on one volume 
stating for the stxtm time of copying (i. e. if my 
memory not fail me). There was also a 
quantity of original letters of the early 
formers, and many transcripts of others, together 
with the Bishop's transcript of the Diary of the 
Countess of Warwick, of which more than one 
edition has issued from the press. That por- 
tion relating to the Own Time was submitted to 
the late venerable Dr. Routh, and purchased ; 
from tl papers was printed The History of 


seelng 


1 
does 





Re- 


ie 
the Reign of James II, 8vo. Oxford, 1852, &c. 
Whether the MSS. have gone to Durham with 
the Doctor's fine library, or remain at Oxford, I 
have never heard. ‘Lhe other portion of them, 
containing the letters by the early Reformers, and 
which your esteemed correspondent W. M. of 
Baltimore, U.S., inquires for in “ N.& Q.” (2° S. 
vii. 87.), were sent to the late Mr. Evans of Pall 
Mall for sale, and there disposed of, and occur in 
the fifth day’s sale, commencing Saturday, July 
21, 1838. ‘The entire series of Evans's Sale Cata- 
logues being deposited in the British Museum, the 
various lots may even now be traced to their 
present locale.* For his assurance I inclose the 
pages of the auction Cadalugue, which, if you 
have the means of conveying to your American 
correspondent, he will be glad to receive, although 
the name of Cranmer only appears in the details 
of the sale Catalogue, and not that of the learned 


Osiander. ie ke 





Hilinor Rates. 
Outp Eneuisn Miritary Untrorm.—It may be 
worth recording that our troops, at one period of 
their history, were distinguished by badges similar 








The Catalogue states that this was pur- 


chased by Mr. Boone for 26 —Ep. } 
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to those worn by watermen of the present day. 
The colour of their dresses appears z have been 
white; though in 1544 a part of the f 
Henry VILI. were ordered to be dressed in blue 
coats, guarded with red, without badges; the right 
hose red, and the left one blue. In 1584, Eliza- 
beth commanded that the cassocks of the soldiers 
sent to Ireland should be a sad green, or russet., 
The cloaks of the cavalry during her reign were 


forces of 


red. In 1693, the dresses of the soldiers were 
grey, and those of the drummers purple. The 
universal scarlet of the line was probably not 
adopted until after George I. came over to “ as- 


throne of his ancestors.” 
Rateu WoopMan. 


cend the 


John’s Wood 


New College, St 
Coronation or Epwarp [V.: Feast or Sr. 
Leon. — Sir Harris Nicolas is doubtful whether 
the coronation of Edward IV. was on the 28th or 
29th June: the following extract from the Cinque 
Ports at Romney fixes the date as the 28th. “ Be 
it remembered, that on Sunday after the Feast 
oft St. Leon, and on the Vigil of the Apostles of 
Peter and Paul in the year 1461, our Lord Ed- 
ward the 4th after the Conquest, ‘ sublevatus est 
in regem et apud Westm. coronatus,’ the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports bearing the canopy according 


to custom.” The record shows also that the 13th 


June cannot be the correct date of St. Leon's 
Feast. Nicolas quotes the Cotton MS., Domitian 


A. xvii., as his authority for the 13th, but it could 


not be earlier than the 21st. 
Wa. Durrant Coorer. 


Sl. Guilford Street. 


Booxs Burnr. —I do not see that any 
has been taken in “ N. & Q.” of the burning of 
the Praxis Spiritualis. Abp. Laud writes in 
1637 to his Vice-Chancellor : — 

“There was an English translation of a book of devo- 


tion, written by Sales, Bp. of Geneva, and intitl’d Praxis 
Spiritualis, s Introductio ad Vitam devotam, licensed by 
Dr. Haywood, then my Chaplain, about the latter end of 
Nov’ last; but before it passed his bands, he first struck 
out divers thir 
our Church, and so passed it. 
Burrowes (who is now found to be a Roman ( 
passages struck out by Dr. Haywood 
afterwards, aud printed 
f fications, %k being thus printed, 


atho- 
were 
according to 


one 
lick) those 
interlined 

Burrowes's 


were 


rhe bo 


gave great and just offence, especially to myself, who, 
upon the first hearing of it, gave present order to seize 
upon all the copies, and to burn them publickly in Smith- 
field. Eleven or twelve hundred copies were seized and 
burnt accordingly.” —Laud’s Chancellorship, fol. 1700, 
p. 129. 

Joun S. Burn. 

Henley 


Crericat Herors.— The Rev. George Walker, 
who has handed down his name to posterity as 
the gallant defender of Londonderry against the 
forces of James in 1689, soon after the termina- 


rs wherein it varied from the doctrine of 
Sut .by the practice of 
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tion of that memorable siege was rewarded with 


the honorary degree of D.D. by the University of 


Oxford, received the thanks of Parliament, and 
was nominated by William to the see of Derry 
for his services. The bishop designate however, 
whose chivalrous spirit had postponed the mitre 
to the sword, never lived to wear the corona ob- 
sidionalis presented by William, being among the 
slain at the battle of the Boyne. 

The Rev. James Parker Harris, B.A., of Bra- 
sennose College, Oxford, known as the chaplain of 
Lucknow, had conferred on him at the last com- 
memoration the honorary degree of M. A. for the 
unflinching bravery with which he ministered to 
the wants of the sick and suffering during that 
siege. The address of the Vice-Chancellor on 
that occasion, “ Vir Reverende, et fortissime,” was 
indeed well and nobly earned, and met with an 
enthusiastic response in the theatre. Walker was, 
I presume, the last, if not the first, of clerical 
heroes who ever received the thanks of Parliament 
for military achievements. There may be many 
among the clerical body who, if invasion threat- 
ened our shores, would prove good Walkers in 
the face of an enemy (perhaps good runners too!) 
Some there indeed may be who would shoulder 
the “volunteer’s” rifle now, and do great exe- 
cution, but cedant arma toge we must adopt as a 
prohibitory motto, not forgetting the stereotyped 
fate of all such militant saints —They that take 
the rifle much perish with the rifle. F. Pricxort. 


Mrs. Suerwoop's Avroniocgrapny: Butts’ 
Pepicrer.—Dr. Doray, in a reply (2"¢ S. iii. 
16.), refers to this Autobiography as containing a 
pedigree of the authoress, who, before her mar- 
riage, bore the name of Butts. The Doctor in 
his remarks quietly satirises the egregious vanity 
of the lady, whose pretentious humility did not 
deter her from ostentatiously parading her family 
pedigree before the world. Had the Doctor known 
that the vaunted pedigree was a tissue of fictions, 
and that the authoress did not descend from an 
illustrious knightly family, and that she was not 
connected with the family of the Lord Keeper 
Bacon — whose features and likeness she bore*— 
he would have been less delicate in ‘hi undling the 
subject. The pedigree, as appears by the com- 
munications of the Rev. J. H. Dasuwoon, is a gross 
fraud: the early part of it being apparently fa- 
bricated by the notorious Wm. Sidney Spence, 
and the latter by some other equally unscrupu- 
lous person, who, for the purpose of connecting 
the authoress with the veritable Butts family ot 
Shouldham Thorpe in the county of Norfolk, 
gives to one of that family, known. by his funeral 
certificate in the College’ of Arms to have died 

Aeusiine to the fictitious : peal gree a Sherveel 
hed no descent from the Bacon family. How the re 


| markable likeness came is, therefore, a marvel. 
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without issue, a son, Sir Leonard Butts, fictitious 
knight and personage, who is thereupon made to 
be the ancestor of the four generations of Butts 
from whom Mrs. Sherwood really did descend. 
Now the object I have in view is to give publicity 
to this gross imposition, in order that no future 
edition of this pious book may be published with- 
out the expurgation of the pedigree and vain- 
glorious mistatements contained in the first chapter 
of the work, Aan Henry SwaTMAn. 
Lynn. 


Owen Gienpower.—I find the following note 
ina contemporary MS. Was any farther inves- 
tigation made into the subject ? 

* About 1680 the church at Monington was rebuilt. 
In the churchyard stood the trunke of a sycamore, in 
height about 9 foot, diameter 2 foot and a half, which 
being in the workemen’s way was cut down; directly 
under it, about a foot below the surface of the ground, 
was laid a large gravestone without any inscription, and 
that being removed, there was discovered at the bottom 
of a well-stoned grave the body (as is suppos’d) of Owen 
Glenddr, which was whole and entire and of goodly sta- 
ture. But there were [ tokens or remains of any 
coffin. Where any part of it was toucht it fell to ashes. 
After it had been exposed two days, M*. Tomkins order’d 
the stone to be placed over it again, and the earth to be 
cast in upon it.” 


57 
no? } 


ABRACADABRA. 

[This paragraph is printed from the Harl. MS. 6832., in 

the Rev. Thomas Thomas’s Memoirs of Owen Glendower, 
p. 169., 8vo. 1822.—Ep. ] 


Queries. 
HATCH. 


In the January number of the East Anglian, 
or Notes and Queries on Subjects connected with 
the Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, and 
Norfolk, a question was asked about the word 
Hatch as applied to places in Essex, as Kelve- 
don Hatch, &e. The querist, Mr. R. S. Char- 
nock, there states he presumes “the meaning of 
the word in Essex is always that given by Morant 
(p. 185.), ‘a low gate towards the forest.” He 
adds, however, that the word hatch has another 
meaning, viz. flood-gates = and goes on to say, 
“no flood-gates exist, or ever could have existed, 
in many of the places bearing the name of Hatch, 
as no water of any kind is near them.” 

I think the meaning of the name Hatch, as ap- 
plied to a village, may be advantageously dis- 
cussed in “N. & Q.” I will, therefore, offer a few 
remarks on the various senses in which the word 
is used: — 

The lower half of a door eut in two horizon- 
tally, as is to be seen in many cottages, is called a 
hatch, apparently from hacher, to cut. The 
Openings in the deck of a ship through which 
they descend to the cabins, &c.. are called hatches, 
probably for the same reason; as also, according 
to Ainsworth, are flood-gates. 
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In Cornwall the term hatches is applied to ex- 
press any openings of the earth either into or in 
search of mines. The openings in which nothing 
is found are called essay hatches ; the mouths of 
the veins tin-hatches; and the shafts, where the 
buckets of wound up, wind-hatches. 
Hatches also denote certain dams made of clay, 
earth, and rubbish, to prevent the water issuing 
from the stream-works and tin-washes from run- 
ning into the fresh rivers; they are mentioned in 
the statutes 23 Hen. VIII. ¢. 8. and 27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 23., and are there called hatches and tyes. 
The tenants of Balystoke, and other manors in 
Cornwall, are bound to do yearly certain days’ 
work “ad la hacches,” otherwise “ad le hatches,” 
for the purpose of keeping them in proper repair. 
Giles Jacob, in his Law Dictionary, printed in the 
1750, says: “and from Hatch, 
door, some houses situate on the highway, near a 
common gate, are called Hatches.” ; 
a common gate a turnpike gate is meant. 

The question then is, are of the 
Hatches near a turnpike or common gate, or near 
present or ancient mines? I am sorry to say I 
know but little of Essex myself, and have not 
even seen one of the Hatches; some correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q” will, however, be able pro- 
bably to answer these questions, or to suggest 
some othe r meaning of the affix Hatch. 

The following are a few of the Essex Hatches: 
Kelvedon Hatch, Piigrim’s Hatch, Fox Hatch, 
Aubury Hatch, How Hatch, Chingford Hatch, 


ore are 


Savoy, gate or 
I suppose by 
I - 


any Ess« xX 





Newport Hatch, West Hatch, and Hoastly Hatch. 
J. A. Pn. 
Mrs. ‘THoMAs AND Tur Duke or MontTacue. 


—I have lately read that Mrs. Thomas, * Corinna,” 
Dvyot Street, Bloomsbury, with a 
the Duke of Montague 
er house, professing a wish to 


was living in 
when 





took 


grown-up daughter 

lodgings in ] 
be able to have an occasional quiet dinner with 
st fellows; that these turned out 
to be noblemen ; and that it was at Mrs. Thomas’ 
house that the Revolution meocted. In 
support of this story one is referred to vol. xii. of 
some biographical dictionary, Mrs. Thomas s¢ 
however, not to have been thirty years of age at 
Dryden's death. Is the story a myth entirely, or 
is it founded on truth ? Vy Ee 


some hone also 


was ct 


ems, 


Macrie Castite.—In one of the volumes of 
Theodore Hook’s Precept and Practice, there is a 
portion of a tale having this heading, which the 
author states that he stumbled upon when travel- 
ling in the West of England. The tale is very 
abruptly broken off, and Hook says that the 
manuscript is given as he received it. I wish to 
inquire whether or not the remainder of the story 
has ever been met with; and if so, where it is to 
be found? Mr. Hook believed it to be true, and 
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as it is so far very peculiar and interesting, it is 
desirable that the remainder should be found and 


published. J. A. Davigs. 


Meantneo or “Env” As usep sy Bunyan, 1684. 
— Richardson gives more than twenty uses, but 
not one which illustrates Bunyan’s old Saxonism. 
His, “the point we intend to rea h,”” comes the 
nearest. 1 have thought and hunted in vain for 
what any village politician in Bedfordshire would 
explain, and wonder at the ignorance of the in- 
quirer. 

“Having got some little smattering of Emmanuel’s 
things by the end.” — Holy War. 

“Knew him! I was a great companion of his; I was 
with him most an end.” — Pilg. Prog., Part 2.; Dialogue 
between Greatheart and Honest, about Mr. Fearing, be- 
fore they « house of Gains. 

The author's Apology for the Pilgrim, Part 
lLsi— 

“ Thus T set pen to paper with de light, 

And quickly had my thoughts on black and white. 
For having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d it came; and so I penned 

It down..... ” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” enlighten 
me as to Bunyan’s use of the word “end” in the 
Grorcr Orror. 


ame to the 


above extracts ? 
Hackney 
Hooks anv Eyes v. Buttons. — 
“Tn vain unnatural hooks and eyes 
Combined [ conjoin’d ] in foul rebellion rise, 
And strive t'eclipse thy glories; 
Through many ages vet unborn, 
Thy well-turned buttons shall be born, 
The pride of future Tories,” 
“Ode to the King” (CV. F. Hi. for 
Wit, vol. iv. p. 230. 1784.) 

Among the mechanical amusements of George 
IIl., for which he was subjected to much un- 
merited ridicule, was turning buttons,—I suppose 
of mother-of-pearl, or some substance that would 
admit the action of the lathe. It is intimated in 
the above stanza that hooks and eyes were begin- 
ning to compete for popularity with the said 
buttons, though without success. From this I am 
disposed to infer that the former were at that time 
a recent invention. If so, who was the inventor, 
and who the manufacturer, supposing them to 
have been different persons ? 

Within my recollection an attempt has been 
made to substitute hooks and eyes for buttons on 
parts of the male dress, but to no purpose. As 
to how the ladies managed before hooks and eyes 
were invented I leave to the initiated in such mat- 
ters to determine. 

Turning buttons may seem unworthy of the 
royal dignity, but it was not worse than the petti- 
coat embroidering of Ferdinand VII., or the pa- 
tienve-playing of the Prince Regent, celebrated 
by Moore (Fudge Family in Paris). I could quote 
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many other passages in which the poor king’s taste 
for mechanics is mercilessly ridiculed ; e. g. 
“Then shall my lofty numbers tell 
Who taught the royal babes to spell 
And sovereign arts pursue; 
To mend a watch, or set a ¢ 
New patterns shape for Harvey’s frock, 
Or buttons made at Kew.” 
(NV. F. HW. for Wit, vol. ii. p. 150., 1784.) 
Ww. D. 


Conression in Verse.—About thirty-five years 
ago a soldier was executed either in Kent or 
Surrey for the murder of a woman in a fit of 
His name was John Smith. He was 
a very old man, and on the scaffold he handed 
to the sheriff a confession in verse, which was 
composed the night before. Can any of your 
correspondents favour me with .the lines, or if 
they are too long for insertion in “ N. & Q,,” tell 
me where they may be found ? C. E, 


lock ; 


Marsuat Duc pe Berwickx.—I shall be much 
obliged to any of your heraldic contributors who 
can inform me (in correct blazon) what were the 
arms borne by the Marshal Duc de Berwick, and 
his brother Henry Fitz James, the Grand Prior. 

S. P. J.C. 

Letcuton Famiry.—In the pedigree of this 
family in the late Mr. George Morris's of Shrews- 
bury Genealogical MSS., to Robert Leighton, ad- 
mitted burgess of Shrewsbury 5 Edw. IV. 1465, 
ason of John Leighton, Esq., of Leighton and 
Stretton,. by Matilda, daughter and heir of Wm, 
Cambray of Church Stretton, is appended this 
remark : “a quo Leightons of co. York.” Can any 
one furnish me with the pedigree of the Yorkshire 
Leightons ? The communication of any particulars 
respecting individuals of this name, of any period 
or condition in life, either dead or living, or any 
information respecting the numerous younger 
branches scattered through Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, or other coun- 
ties is requested. W. A. Letauror. 


Shrewsbury. 


CapTarn IN 1721. —An individual known to 
have the rank of “ Captain,” but of what regi- 
ment is not known, and resident in London in 
1721. Are there any means of ascertaining the 
date of his death from documents at the War 
Office or elsewhere ? V. A. Lereuroy. 


Ficures ts Weston Cavurcn, Sartor. — The 
Harl. MS. 2129, p. 271., says that in 16th or 17th 
century there was in the east window of Weston 
Chapel, co. Salop, stained glass representing two 
kneeling figures, male and female. The dexter 
or male figure was spurred, the head covered by 
acap. The knight wore a surcoat of arms, vit. 
azure, a spread eagle, argent, with a label of three 
points or, fretty sable. Underneath were the 
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tters DNS JOHANNES. The female figure wore a 
, t of arms, viz. quarterly per fesse indented 
Underneath were the letters 


t 
t 
rhe rn of the lady are those of 


: dl cules. 


ISABELLA 


DNI 


| n, but the MS. pedigrees I posss 
not giv me any liane et es 7 
* } ~ 
, y is, who are parties represented ? 
W. A. Leienros 
Shrewsburv 


River Jorpav. — Has any route been conjec- 
or the River Jordan through Palest 

the destruction of the cities of the plain, 
hich time it has emptied itself into the 
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Kant's Wie. — 





“La perruke de Kant s’est vendu 80,0004. & la mort 

du philosophe, et n’a plus été payée que 1200 é€ a la 

foire de Leipsick ; ce que prouverait & mon sens, 
usiasme pour Kant et son ideologie diminu 

n mag Cette perruke dans les variations de son 

prix pourrait etre considérée comme le thermometr les 
r s du syst®me de Kant.” — Vi t 





Welées, Bruxelles, 1837, t. i. p. 140 


et Philos phie 
The date of 


reprinted cighteen years 


publication is “* Avril, 1819,” and it 


‘r without 





] ny ap- 
or correction of error. Is the 
und elsewhere? Its authenti- 
a level with the sale of Si 
lin “N. & Q.,” 1*S. 


pearance ol joke 
statement to be 1 
city is, I presume, on 
Isaa Newton's t« oth 
vii. 207, Victor Hugo, in 1819, was a ys 
und perhaps not very in verifying 
ts; for at p. 148. he says: “Lou 

erait cru déshonoré si son valet de chambre l’eut 
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Corcnester. — Formerly in this venerable old 


town used to be held a charter fair called Scald- 
er lling fair, in which the grand lmusement was 
to throw half-boiled large codling apples at on 


her, in the same manner as snowballs, which 
bespattered the individual receiving the 
missile. Wanted to know if this relic of 
quity has now become obsolete ? 
While alluding to Colchester I might 
Note respecting the boyhood of 
Whittle Harvey, Esq. When under 
a solicitor there, named Daniels, the aspiring 
youngster scrawled upon a wall this inscriptio 


“Dp W. Harvey, Esq., M.P. for Colchest re It 


ntle 


as well 
Daniel 


} ‘ 


artic ies tO 


1 
make a 


must be so, This ambitious dream was sin- 
anlarl ° . ° } 
gularly enough verified, and I am informed the 


inscription is still sedulously preserved. Some of 
your Essex correspondents may probably be in a 
rrroborate this ITHURIFL. 


position to ¢ 


Farrinapoyn. — Will any 
correspondents oblige me, if they can, 
with a list of the aldermen of the ward of Far- 
Without, from the time when William 
Farendon, Citizen and Goldsmith and Sheriff in 


Warp oF ot youl 


numerous 


ingdon 
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‘all the 
which An- 
kerirus de Avene held curing his life, by grant of 
Thomas Averne, unto the succession of Sir Francis 
1, Knight, to t Ald 1689. 

T. C. N. 
e been any 
he time of 


1281, purch sed (acco! ling 


to Stow) 


} , 
ildermancie and the appurtenances 
: . 


‘maney in 


“Tur Croax Knavery.” — Has ther 
‘ 


copy pri 1 of a political ba l of 
Charles L.? which commences — 


“Come buy my new ballett 
I have in my wallett, 
But ‘twill not I feare please every pallett,” 
and of which the burthen is 
‘Then lett us it yer to pull this Cloak down, 
Phat crompt all the kingdome and cripled th 
(I do not perceive the meaning of the word 
*crompt 9 * but it is plainly so written twice in 
the MS. before me.) 
It consi 


Crown.” 


sts of eleven stanzas, each of eight verses, 








besides the burthen ; and the second points nearly 
to the tir its nposi ii— ; 
lle tell vou in briefe 
grief, 
Which happr ake was commander in chief, 
mon Pravers 
ed Lord Mavors, 
In one day it vot vn Prelates and Players, 
It made people perjurd in point of obedien 
And the Covenant i off the Oath of Allegi e. 


Joun Govcu NicHots. 


MILLER 


KENTISU 
near as I « 
miller’s fun ral was 
handsome | i 
that they should 
place the following epitaph, Ais own « 


] mi. 


—About the year 1815, as 
in remember, an account « fa Kentish 
viven in the papers. He left 
s to his executors, on condition 
under the mill, and 
silton, 


} 


bury him 
ab ve 


Underneath this ancient mill 
Lies the body of poor Will; 


Odd} ind odd he died, 
And at his funeral nobody cried 
Where he’s gone and how he fares 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 
The last two lines are much older than the 


[ am told that there is a Latin original, 
which I shall be glad to see, and also to have 
some reference to the story, and the means of 
knowing whether it is true, or a newspaper fic- 
tion. Names and localities were fully given, but 
I have forgotten them, Senex. 


miller. 


Maraquis pr Sanran.— Upon the failure of the 
mission of the Comte de LIlarcourt in favour of 
Charles I., the French C 1644 sent the 
Marquis de Sabran to convey assistance to the 
King. It is bel ved that the Marquis de Sabran 
married an Enelish lady, and I should feel obliged 
if any of your corres] nce f me of 
her name and family. ge 


urt m 





nis could inform 


:* Qi t.— Ep ni 
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Epwarp Ranportrn. —I wish to learn some- 
thing of the antecedents of Edward Randolph, 
who played so prominent a part in the affairs of 
New England between 1677 and 1689. Was he 
an underling in the office of Mr. Sec retary 
Coventry, or if not, what was his history pre vious 
to the date above-mentioned ? R. E. H. 





Nuerics with Answers. 


Sonnet on Sir ‘THomas Seymour. —Is the 
following sonnet, written on a picture of Protector 
Somerset*, anywhere to be found in print, and can 
the writer be traced ? — 


“ Of person rare, strong limbes, and manly shape; 
Of nature framed to sarve on sea and land; 
Of friendship firm, in good state or ill hape; 
In peace head-wise, in war-skill greate boulde hand ; 
On horse or fote, in perill or in plave, 
None could excel, though many did essaye. 
A subjecte true, to Kinge a searvant greate ; 
Frind to God’s truth, enimy to Rome’s deceate ; 
Sumptuose abroad, for honour of the lande, 
Temperate at home, yet kept great state with stay, 
And noble house, that fed more mouths with meat 
Than some, advanst one higher steps to stand. 
Yet against nature, reason, and just lawes, 
His blode wase spilt, guiltlesse, without just cause.” 
Joun ALLEN. 


[These lines were placed under a portrait of Thomas 
Seymour, Baron Sudeley, brother to the Protector Somer- 
set. They are attributed to Sir John Harington the 
elder, and are printed in Nuge Antiqua, ii. 329., and en- 
titled “Upon the Lord Admiral Seymour's Picture.” 
Miss Strickland ( Queens of England, iv. 46., edit. 1851) 
states, that “Queen Elizabeth continued to cherish the 
memory of he r unsuitable lover [Sey mour ] with tender- 
ness, not only after she had been deprived of him by the 
axe of the executioner, but for long years afterwards, 
may be inferred from the favour which she always be- 
stowed on his faithful follower, Sir John Harington the 
elder, and the fact, that when she was actually the sover- 
eign of England, and had rejected the addresses of many 
of the princes of Europe, Harington ventured to present 
her with a portrait of his deceased Lord, the admiral, with 
a descriptive sonnet. The gift was accepted, and no re- 
proof addressed to the donor.” } 
“ Essays,” etc. — Essays upon several Subjects 
British Antiquitic s, Edinburgh, 1747. 
Who is the author of some able papers published 
under the above title, and at the above date? C. 


concerning 


[These Exsays, first published in 1747, are by Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, and were intended by the author to 
allay the unhappy differences of the period. 
edition, 1763, contains additions and alterations. Fora 
critical notice of this work see Alex. Fraser Tytler’s Me- 
moirs of the + and Writings of the Hon. 
of Kames, vol. - pp. 117-122., ito. 1807. ] 


Bartap on App. Lavy. — Mr. C happe ll, in his 
admirable history of Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, quotes a scurrilous ballad against this 


* In the possession of Thomas Cholmondeley, Esq. Hod- 
net, 
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archbishop (pp. 412, 413.), in which occurs the 


| following stanza : — 


“ The little Wren that soar’d so high, 
Thought on his wings away to fly, 
Like Finch, I know not whither; 
But now the subtle whirly-wind 
Debauck, hath left the bird behind, 
You two must flock together.” 


Bishop Wren and Lord Keeper Finch are well- 
known characters; but who or what was “ the 
subtle whirly-wind Debauck ? ye # 


[ Mr. Chappell, or his transcriber, has copied the above 
stanza correctly from the original broadside, and in doing 
so has repeated unwittingly a compositor’s error. In a 
MS. copy of the ballad in question (Harleian Coll. 4931.), 
the concluding lines of the stanza are properly given, 
thus: — 

“ But the subtle whirly Wind- 
Debank, hath left the bird behind, 
You two must flock together.” 


The allusion is to Sir Francis Windebanke, Secretary 
of State, “a great intimate (says Whitelock, in his Me- 
morials) of Archbishop Laud,” who escaped into France 
in the year 1640. This curious typographical error 
affords another instance of the almost hopeless confusion 


| into which our early printers have thrown the labours of 
their contemporaries. ] 


| song of “ Nancy Dawson.” 


The third | 


Henry Home | 


* Nancy Dawson.” —I have made several un- 
successful attempts to obtain a copy of the old 
A copy of the first 
stanza, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” would 


oblige C. D. H. 


[We intended to content ourselves by quoting only 
the first verse of this song, so popular “ w hen George 
the Second was king;” but as it is rarely to be found 
except in some out-of-the-way collections, such as The 
Bullfinch and Harrison’s Vocal Magazine, 1781, not acces- 
sible to many of our readers, we have decided on printing 
it entire. It has been attributed to that whimsical and 
eccentric character George Alexander Stevens, author 
and actor: — 
“ Of all the girls in our town, 
The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 
That dance and prance it up and down, 
There’s none like Nancy Dawson! 
“ Her easy mien, her shape so neat, 
She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet, 
Her ev’ry motion’s so complete, 
I die for Nancy Dawson! 
“See how she comes to give surprise, 
With joy and pleasure in her eyes; 
To give delight she always tries, 
So means my Nancy Dawson. 
“ Was there no task t’ obstruct the way, 
No Shuter droll, nor house so gay, 
A bet of fifty pounds I'll lay, 
That I gain’d Nancy Dawson. 


“ See how the Op’ra takes a run, 
Exceeding Hamlet, Lear, or Lun, 
Though in it there would be no fun, 

Was ’t not for Nancy Dawson. 


“ Tho’ Beard and Brent charm ev’ry night, 
And female Peachum’s justly right, 
And Filch and Lockit please the sight, 
Tia crown’d by Nancy Dawson. 
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“ See little Davy strut and puff - 
*P— on the Op’ra and such stuff, 
My house is never full enough, 

“A curse on Nancy Dawson!’ 

“ Though Garrick he has had his day, 
And fore’d the town his laws t’ obey ; 
Now Johnny Rich* is come in play, 

With help of Nancy Dawson.” ] 


“ Cassanpra.” — Can you give some account of 


a book entitled Cassandra, the Famed Romance. 


R. Moseley, 1667, large 4to.? Joun JAMES. 


[The author of Cassandra is G. de Costes, Seigneur de 
la Calprendde, who published it at Paris in 1642. It was 
“rendered into English ” by Sir Charles Cotterell, at the 
time he was Steward to the Queen of Bohemia. The 
translator’s Dedication to Charles II. is dated from the 
Hague, June 5, 1653; but there is an English edition 
(perhaps of a portion) dated Lond. 1652, 8vo. The best 
edition we have met with is in folio, Lond. 1676. There 
is also another in five vols. 12mo. 1725. Granger states 
that this work “is a medley of history and fable, and as 
much beyond ordinary life and manfers, as the Panta- 
gonians are beyond the size of ordinary men.” ( Biog. 
Hist. iv. 318., ed. 1775.) Pepys, however, was better 





pleased with Cassandra than he was with Hudibras: | 


“Novy. 16,1668. I did call at Martin’s, my bookseller's, 
and there bought Cassandra, and some other French 
books for my wife’s closet; and so home, having eat no- 
thing but two pennyworths of oysters, opened for me by a 
woman in the street.” Again, “May 5, 1669. Thence 
home to my wife, and she read to me the Epistle of Cas- 
sandra, which is very good indeed ; and the better to her, 
because recommended by Sheres. So to supper, and to 
bed,” } 


Tue Poot ar ApHaca.— 


“Sozomen tells us of the pool at Aphacity in which 
the offerings of the pure sunk and were accepted, and 
those of the impure, though of gold or silver, floated 
and were refused. This is not to be accounted for on 
natural causes, but we do not know what tests were ap- 
plied to the offerings before they were thrown in, and we 
may be sure that if real gold and silver were got back 
from the priests, that would not have been less wonderful 
than their floating on the water.”—P. 24. (Letter to the 
Rev. H. Dodwell on Miracles in the Primitive Church, by 
aLayman, 8vo. pp. 164. London. 1751.) 

A reference to the place in Sozomen, or any 
other writer who mentions this pool, will oblige 

C.E. 

[The pool in question was not far from Aphaca in Syria, 
and was sacred to Venus Aphacitis, who had a temple not 
far off. We think the learned author of the “Letter to 
the Rev. H.[ ? W.] Dodwell ” must have intended to refer 
to Zosimus, not to Sozomen. Zosimus, i. 58., describes the 
pool or lake in question as occasionally floating articles 
made of the precious metals, and of other materials which 
usually sink (als ¢vors Ovx aiwpeioOar eri tov USaros aAAa 
xaradvec@a:). Sozomen, ii. 5., gives some account of the 
destruction of the temple at Aphaca by Constantine. 
Seneca says (Nat. Quast. iii. 25.) “Erat in Sicilia, est 
adhue in Syria stagnum, in quo natant lateres, et mergi 
projecta non possunt.” ] 


Wocan.— Where was William Wo- 


of the Essay on the Proper Lessons, 


WinuiuaM 
gan, author 


Alias Harlequin Lun 


| 
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| living and officiating 
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as churchwarden in July, 
1733 ? Joun ALLEN, 

f William Wogan was in 1733 settled at Ealing in Mid- 
dlesex. See his Life by James Gatliff, prefixed to the 
third edition of his Essay, 4 vols. 8vo. 1818, and “N, & 
Q.” It S. xi, 244.) 





Replies. 
“KING’S PREROGATIVE IN IMPOSITIONS.” 
39.) 

I hasten to comply with Mr. Foss’s request. 
As his only object is to compare the reporter's 
notes with the printed speech, with a view to 
deciding the question of authorship, I take it for 
eranted that it will be sufficient if I transcribe the 
first page of Whitelock's speech.* The whole of 
it occupies eight closely written pages : — 

“Mr Whitlock 
3 m®"* moved ) 1 The name of great bry- 

in this p’liament _tayne 

of great weight | 2 The Union 


(2™¢ §. x. 


2 Julii 


8 This questid An—? ali- 
quid habeat vel ni- 
hil. 

be tenants of what wee 


a 


“Whither wee have at the 
kings will or noe. 

“ By the booke of rates and leters p’tent theise imposs 
are sett for hym and his aeyres and successors. Whereas 
all former imposs were sett but for a tyme. 

“ Theise Impositionsagainst ) 1 Against the established 

law for 4 reasons. | frme of govermt. 
2 Against Jus privati. 
{3 Against acts of par- 
liamt. 
4 Contra moré maiort. 

“ He argues that in this state the sovraigne power rests 
in the kinge. 

(In Parliaiit 
{out of parliamt. 

“The first power controllable by the later. As if he 
grantes letters patents of hymself he cannot controlle it, 
but he may in parliamt. 

“In parliamt he may reverse that Judgimt w he hym- 

if gave in the kinges benche.” 


“ But he hathe power 


It would surely be useless to copy any farther. 
Yelverton’s speech ¢ being altogether unknown, I 
proceed to give the whole of it. He was the 
second speaker on the 29th June : — 


“Mr Yelvertd. In poynt of right the king may im- 
pose. He wished wee would iudge of hym in colde 
bloude. 

“No act of parlt yet made, nor any cann be made but 
the kinge may impose. 

“2 things considerable. 

“ Let hym impose up6 what cause he will the reasé and 
cause thearof will never come in question. 

“4 Cases. 1 He may impose to mayntaine equality 
amongst the merchants theymselves. If one merchant 
ingrosse all the trade the king may impose upd hym. It 
is not fitt that all the rest should starve. 

“ITmposs upd Harvy and St Jo: Spenser All sonnes of 
the same priue [ ? prerogative } 


J 


* Sl. MS, 4210,, fol. 78. b + Fol. 64. b. 








the ballance even be- 





“2 He may impose to kee 








tweene hymself and f rrayne princes. Agree ible to state, 
pol iev and lawe 
“ The presidents in 27 H. 6 & 7 H.7* prov 
— not that the kinge could not impose of right, 
V perhaps tl er princes in those cases did it 
by a publ ‘ efore the kinge would observe 
the like yu 
s ifa , prynce g and wealthy 
our comodities and wee week nge may im] 
“4 In tyme of. 
: ® 
‘That he may Impose by the comé law 
2 kyndes of Imposs. 
“1° by way of Custome or tolle. 
“2 by way of penalty. 


“The questid is not now of the first. He thinkes he 
can hardly impose in poynt of custome, thoe custome be 
due by the Comdé lawe. He cannot impose a new custome, 
the series of the statutes make against it. 

“Neith lawe nor statute against this 
If the cofion lawe had sett downe an ord 
in poynt of merchandise it were to be 
Brook Denise 16. So the Statutes are but ex 
planacié of the comd lawe. Imposs may be layd 
merchants strangers 13 £4. But the merchants of Engla 
trade, not by the comd lawe of the land, but by the lawe 
of nations, but for Imposs upd comodities w'*in land as 
upd Alehouses, they are against lawe because the « 
lawe hathe ribed a forme. 

“22 E3f 10, Tryall apoynted p medietat Lingue be- 
fore any Statute, 

* Yet he altred not the equity of the lawe w 07 
an indifferent triall to all; but he altred precepta legis. 

“Grant to Londoners that the need not 


served \ 


upd 


mao 





E A <rown’ iovne batte ll: a good patent. It stands + 
w'h the equity of the lawe to compell a citi- 

ene to iovne battell wt" a souldier, 
“40 E 3. f. 15. Grant to merchants of the Staple to 
ike any mans howse in Westn fro hym. It 


Quere s intended that it was p bono publico, and that 
t st inds wt’ the equity of the lawe. 

“Wee are where the comé lawe cannot rhe 

merchant hathe no remedy against hym that spoyles at 

1. He is not under the protectid of the lawe, thos 


indge, 





under the ptect of the king. An outlary thearfore 
voyd of one beyond sea. He is under the Jurisdictid of 
the king by the lawe of nations, 6 R. 2 protect 46, th 


king onelv Lorde of the sea, 

“ Freeborne “ls the king makes theyme alien, and 
therefore he may have a fine for that. 

*So strange goods he makes theyme denisons. 

“The comdé law cannot iudge of m*t* at Sea, and there- 
fore the law setts no rule, 

“In what kinde hathe he imposed 
before hym. 

“ By way of penalty upo a restraynt precedent. 

“Maen: Cart. If they be not openly restrayned 80 
no freedome of trade granted except they be not re- 
stravned. 

“Bates Impos 


Not as any other 


was upd a restraynt you shall bring in 


by Fuller 
Hakewill 


. quoted 


These two precedents had been q 
(fol. 44. b.). The second is also mentioned by 
(State Trials, ii. 451.) 

+ ? “not.” 

t Does this mean that Yelverton expressed doubts as 
to the correctness of his statement; or that the reporter 
vas not quite sure of the accuracy of his notes in this 
place? 
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no Currants. If lo< 


f. 35. 1 H. 7. f. 10. Allom 





* TI J could not help tl n But t ] of 
r ons Ip theyme, 2 E. 3. Lrvtons Ca i} 
t ynt of lawe, But: " ¥ ¢ 
9 | 
the ewill ¢ tal — ¢ 
I statute be ma that tl shall not mn 
{ t t ts but in tl t te 
were Voy l, for i neernes the king in his prere 1 
government, 21 F, 1., quid talent? coe ’ 
Coyne. 5 
kinge. 
“A privy seale to th licers of enery porte is an open 
Restraynt. It is open to theyme whome it concernes, 
Chere needs no prociam. Fitz. ne exeas regno, 


10 Eliz, Mynes, the prerog of the kinge to have rovall 
mynes is not grounded upd the comon lawe. No sillable 
oncerng that matter 

government portet adap 
that is to be une 
downe § 





in the comd lawe « 
“It stands w 
politeia legil 


in cases where the 


reasd of 
gibus et nd leges politeix ; 


stood m6 lawe hathe sette 
certayne order. 
“ Thoe the Impos be excessive yet none « 


but the king, no move then the restraynt." 


an judge it 


It may perhaps make this somewhat dry paper 
more interesting, if I add the substance of a few 
notes which I have made on the history of the 
imposition on currants. These details, some of 
which will probably be new to most readers, al- 
though they certainly throw no new light on the 
legality of the imposition, certainly place the cha- 
racter of the government in a more favourable 
light, and are opposed to the popular notion that 
in the early part of tl 
public men were 
rascal 

In 1575, a patent was granted * to Acerbo Ve- 
lutelli, a native of Lucca, giving him the sole 
right of importing into England currants and oil 
from the Venetian territories. On the strength 
of this he exacted from all English and foreign 
merchants fines for licences to carry on the trade 
The Venetians, dissatisfied that their merchants 
should be ¢ ympelled to pay Velutelli for permis 
sion to carry their own productions into England, 
set a duty of 5s. 6d. per ewt. on currants exported 
from their ports in other than Venetian bottoms, 
with other duties on oil and wine. At the re- 
quest of the English merchants a similar impost 
was laid by Elizabeth upon these produets if 
landed in England from foreign ships. 

Soon after this Velutelli’s patent was cancelled, 
and a new one granted to a very small number of 
English merchants, who were formed into a com- 
pany having the monopoly of the Venetian trade. 
The duty on currants imported in foreign vessels 
was thus changed into a total prohibition. 7 his 
patent expired in 1593, and the company was 


1e seventeenth century all 


either ereat heroes or great 


* S. P. O., Domestic, Memoranda, April 11, 1606, vel 
xx. 25. 
+ S. P. O., Domestic, Statement by the Levant Com- 
pany, Feb. 1604, vol. vi. 69.; Observations on two 
Spe cial Grievances, Nov. 1604, vol. x, 27. 
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hen incorporated with another small company of 
Curkey merchants, under the title of “ The Com- 
ny of Merchants of the Levant.” In the 
, year 1600 compl iints were made to 
had interpreted the 
echt of 
on the trade to themselves, and to such 
I i to mean that they 


ween that the company ha 


their patent which gave the sole ri 





i as they might licence, 


6d. per ewt. upon all cur- 


m rht levy 1duty of 5 
i zabeth 


“It was represented to I 
that it was never intended that a few London 
merchants should levy customs’ du their 
own profit, and that to allow such proceedings any 
longer would be derogatory to the honour of her 
rown. 3 decided. The 
government, taking advantage of a technical flaw 
n the charter, pronounced it to have been null 
ind void from the beginning. As soon as this 
was made known, the queen was pressed by many 
merchants who were not members of the com- 
They declared 
wey were willing not only to support the 
ambassador at Const intinople, and the consuls at 
the different ports of the Levant, a burden which 
had hitherto fallen upon the company, but that 
they were ready, in addition to these expenses, to 
pay to the queen the duty of 5s. 6d. per ewt. which 
had been for some time extorted trom them by 
the company for their own private advantage. 

The queen, however, preferred bargaining with 
the old company, and granted them a new char- 
ter, in which their monopoly was confirmed to 
them on consideration of an annual payment to the 
exchequer of 40007. 

During the few remaining years of Elizabeth's 
reign the Venetian trade was unprosperous. The 
Venetians put new restrictions upon the export 
of currants in order to favour their own naviga- 
tion. Consequently when, soon after James's ac- 
cession, the p 
i , whilst the other great trading companies 
remained in possession of their privileges, the 
Levant company appeared at the council table, 
and voluntarily surrendered their charter as a 
monopoly, In return, they were excused the 
payment of their arrears, which amounted to 
20007. 

The forfeiture of this charter caused a defi- 
ciency in the king’s revenue. It was only natural 
that, the trade being now open, the council should 
recur to the old imposition which had been ori- 
ginally levied before the formation of the Vene- 
They could hardly expect any 
opposition from the merchants. Those who were 
not members of the company had, in 1600, ex- 
pressed their readiness to pay the tax, and those 
who were members had for years exacted it for 
their own profit. But before taking any steps they 








rants imported. 


ties for 


The question was never 


o throw the trade open. 


t 
] 








proclamation against monopolies was 





ssi 


tian company. 





printed in Hakluyt (ed. 1599), ii, 299, 
2 


See also Fleming’s judgment in the State Trials, ii. 391. 


* The patent is 


determined to take a legal opinion upon their 


right to impose. That opinion being favourable 


to the claim of the crown, they directed t! [rea 
surer to reimpose the former duties. 

Nor was the consideration 1 to the mer- 
chants limited to pardoning tl ears of their 
lebt It was not customary for them to pay such 


ods, but 


duties immediately upon landing their 
time. 


y 
to give bonds for their payment at a futu 
Nearly a year passed, and the upon 
the bonds which had been given since the impo- 
sition of the new duties were not forthcoming. “Tt 
was in vain that the council pressed the Treasurer 
to call for these payments. He was met with objec- 
tions, and declarations of inability to pay. Upon 
this, in Nov. 1604, the whole subject was once 
more taken into consideration } 
was granted to the merchants of the wh 
arrears for eighteen months, which were esti- 
mated at about 6000/7. This was done upon the 
understanding that the imposition should be paid 
in future, 

In 1605 the state of the Turkey trade was once 
more brought before the government. Though 
the monopoly had ceased, the Levant company 
still continued to trade as a private company ; 
but it was no longer,able to support the ambassa- 
dor and the Debts had in consequence 


| enter- 


payments du 


and a discharge 


le of their 





consuls 
been incurred in the East, and fears were 
tained lest the Turkish authorities should seize 
the buildings and property of the company.§ 
The merchants requested Salisbury to obtain for 
them reestablishment of the company on a 
new footing. Once more Salisbury took measures 
| 








» be sure that he was not about to do anything 
illegal. He had heard that it had been lately said 
that the establishment of any trading company at 
He accordingly Chief 

opham.|| Having received an answer 
from Popham favourable to the powers claimed 
by the crown, he obtained from the 
pate nt constituting the new company.§ The new 
company was formed upon a plan which was now 
favoured by the government. The company itself 
was to have a monopoly of the Levant trade, but 
it was to be open to all merchants who were 
ready to pay a certain sum towards the expenses 
of the trade, and especially to defray the salary 
of the ambassador and the consuls, and to make 


all was ilegal. wrote to 


L-} . 
king letters 


* S. P. O., Domestic, the Council to the Lord Treasurer, 
Oct. 3ist, 1603, vol. iv. 46. 

+ S. P. O., Domestic, Docquet of letter, July 28rd, 
1604, 

t S. P. O., Domestic, Docquet of discharge, Noy. 10th, 
1604, 

§ S. P. O., Domestic, R. 
8th, 1605, vol. xv. 4. 

S. P. O., Domestic, Salisbury to th 

ept. 8th, 1605, vol. xv. 54 


© 3. P. O., Domestic, Warrant, Dec. 
XVii, 39, 


Stapers to Salisbury, July 
Chief Justi 
S 
18th, 1605, vol. 
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up the present which it was customary to give to 
the Sultan at certain intervals of time. In order 
that the new company might start fairly, the king 
directed that the sum of 5322/., being the amount 
which he was to receive for one year from the 
farmers to whom the new impositions had been 
lately let, should be handed over to the company 
as a free gift. 

The council probably thonght that their diffi- 
culties were at an end. In the course of two 
years and a half they had either given or remitted 
to the merchants no less than 13,3227. 
soon destined to be undeceived. 


_NOTES AND QUERIES. 


They were | 
John Bate, as is | 


well known, very soon after this last arrangement | 


ordered his servant to drive 
currants from the water-side before it had been 
examined by the officer of the customs. Bate was 
sent for to the council table, and declared that his 
servant had only acted by his orders; he had 
given those orders because he considered the im- 
position to be illegal. Upon this he was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea for contempt of the 
king's officers.* 

Bate has been celebrated by all modern writers 
as the hero of the resistance to illegal taxation. 
It is possible that with a change of circumstances 
his views may really have undergone a change ; 
but when we remember that he was one of the go- 
vernors of theold Levant company, and that he had 
therefore for years been in the habit of levying this 
very tax of which he now complained for the pri- 
vate profit of himself and his fellows, we can 
hardly be surprised that the government looked 
with some suspicion upon this old monopolist who 
came forward the champion of freedom of 
trade the moment that his pockets were touched. 

They were determined, however, to act in a 
strictly legal way, and allowed the case to be 
brought for trial in the Exchequer Court with as 
little delay as possible. The judgment which 
was there pronounced has been iong given up by 
all lawyers as utterly untenable, both in technical 
law, and in constitutional principle. 
thing to object to the logic of the judges: it is 
another thing to assert, as is often done, that they 
yielded to the temptations or the threats of the 
government to give a judgment at variance with 
their own opinions. 


as 


away a cart full of 





| the Irish Series in the S. P. O. 
But it is one | 


Of such temptations or threats being made use | 


of to influence them not a single proof has ever 
been adduced. The details which I have now 
given will, I think, make us pause before we be- 
lieve that they were used by a government which 
bad been peculiarly anxious to deal considerate ly 
with the merchants, and which, by requiring legal 
opinions upon every step which it took, showed 
that it was desirous not to overstep the limits of 
the law. 

But, it is said 


* 8. P. O., Domestic, Memoranda, April 11th, 1606, 
vol. xx. 25, 


. the judges were removeable at | 





[2=4S. X. Ave. 11. '6f, 


the king's pleasure. No doubt they were in 
theory ; but were they soin practice ? I believe, 
and, if I am wrong, Mr. Foss will correct me, 
that no single judge had ever lost his place since 
the accession of Elizabeth.* Men are influenced 
much more by the facts than by the theory of 
their position. 





When their conduct is contrasted with that of [ 
those judges who, at the beginning of Elizabeth's 


reign, delivered, in a somewhat similar case, a 
judgment not sufficiently favourable to the pre- 
rogative to allow of its being quoted by the govern- 
ment, it seems as if the true solution of the difficulty 
would be apparent. 

The judges who were unfavourable to the pre- 
rogative had never heard of such a claim being 
put forward. They had grown up without ever 
hearing it once mentioned, It struck them as a 
novelty, and under that impression they read their 
law-books. 

The judges in 1607 had always been accus- 
tomed to see customs collected without authority 
of parliament. Those customs were not, indeed, 
of any great amount, but they were of sufficient 
importance to make them look upon the opinion 
of the opponents of the prerogative as a novelty: 
and in the eyes of judges all novelties are errors. 

It is remarkable that Hakewill, who, in 1610, 
was one of the ablest opponents of the claims of 
the crown, declared in the House of Commons 
that when he heard the judgment delivered in the 
Exchequer Court, he accepted it as good law ; and 
that Coke, who was afterwards distinguished by 
his advocacy of the rights of parliament, gave his 
opinion that although it was illegal to lay such 
impositions for the sake of raising the revenue, 
yet for the regulation of trade it was lawful for 
the king to impose, and in particular that this 
imposition was legal.f 

That Coke’s opinion had at an earlier period 
gone even beyond this is probable from a paper in 
In 1586 a duty 
upon wine had been granted by the Irish statute 
28 Eliz. c.4. It was enacted that this grant should 
be in force for ten years only. Nevertheless, 
when the ten years were past, the government 
continued to levy the duty. About 1604, the 
city of Dublin sent over to England a collec- 
tion of grievances. In the answer sent to them 
occurs the following clause : 

“ For the impost of wines his mae may impose the same 
weout any statute.” ¢ 


The only possible exception is the case , of Chief 
meek Manwood, who was in 1592 called in question, not 
for any political offence, but upon complaint that he had 
grossly misconducted himself in the exercise of his office. 
It is not known whether he actually lost his place. At 
all events he died before his successor was appointed. — 
Foss, v. 321. 

+ Reports, xii. 33. 

Undated, but supposed by Mr. Hamilton, the author 

of the MS, Calendar, to have been written in 1604. 
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This answer is signed by Popham and Coke, and 
seems to show that at an earlier period he enter- 
tained opinions still more strongly in favour of the 
prerogative than he did when he gave his quali- 
fied assent to the imposition on currants. 

These facts and arguments seem to me to prove 
that the men who led the government into an 
illegal and unconstitutional course, did it with 
honest intentions, and without any idea of the 
true nature of their proceedings. — 

S. R. GarpIner. 

The author of this argument was Sir James 
Whitelock, well-known for his work upon plurali- 
ties, the MS. of which I have now before me, in 
addition to his Liber Famelicus. The 
the king's displeasure was in Whitelock’s op- 
posit ion in Pp urliament to the king’s impositions 


cause of 


without their assent; and who presaged boldly 
“the ill that afterwards befell him ” in acting 
upon the advice of his Attorney-Generals, Noy in 


England and Davies in Ireland; and to the latter 
alone must be attributed entirely the gre 
take committed by that monarch (Charles I.) in 
attempting under this illegal form of taxation to 
raise money for his own purposes. 

In order to set the matter at rest, I have in my 
collections a very ancient original MS. dedicated 
‘To the Kings most excellent Maiestie,” of which 
the following is the title : — 


at mis- 


“An Argument upon the Questions of Impositions, 
Divided and digested into Sundry Chapters. By St John 
Davies Knight Serjeant at Law, his Ma* Attorney Gene- 
rall and of his learned Councell for the Kingdom of Ire 
land. Qui vectigal vectigal, cui tributum tributum.” 

The dedication to the king states : — 

“This question in laying impositions uppon Merchan- 
dizes ought not to have beene made or moved at all; 
howbeit being it hath been stirred and debated in PRarlia- 
ment, it is now become an Argument of such dignity and 
Importance as the best able amongst your servants 
learned in the law may well imploye their best learning 
in the discussing thereof: ffor my part though I find 
myselfe unable to handle this noble question as the 
weight and worthiness thereof requireth, yet have I 
uppon sondrye occasions, arising in the course of my ser- 
Vice collected such Notes, and drawne together such ma- 
terialls as may bee of use in the building of a fortresse in 
the defence of this prerogative. And sure I am that if 
yo® maiestie will vouchsafe to cast yo" eye uppon theis 
colleccons, that yo" judgement will make a far better use 
and applicacén thereof then I who haue gathered = 
same can possibly doe. Theis little sparkes of knowlec 
being taken into yor maiesties consultation will inst — 
multiplie and rise into a flame, and so give a great light 
for the clearing of this question. This learning weh in 
my hands is ‘but a spade, in yor Maieties hand will 
become a scepter. I haue onely like the Indian 
digged upp the Oare Myne weh being brought into the 
King’s Mynt and refined there becomes part of the Royall 
Treasure, , 


poore 





“*Ornari res ipsa negat contenta doceri.’ 


The best light I can give it is * Lucidus Ordo’ by breaking 
it into ‘Capita rerum," and casting it into a playne and 
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natural method. It is somewhat long and in Multiloquio 
non deest peccatum, saith Solomon — It is also mixt with 
wherein a Comon lawyer may 
easily make a Soelesisme: yet such as it is, my zeale t 
advance your Maiesties service hath moved mee to pre- 
sent to yo" Matie, with all humbleness and with some 
hope that theis dutifull paines shall purchase a pardon for 
the errors therein comitted 
* By yor Ma*® unprofitable 
“ Servant and hum! 


some reasons of state 


le Subiect 
“Jo: Davutes.” 

This MS is divided into thirty-two chapters, 
and is written upon a hundred leaves on both sides 
save the fourth page, the dedication being pre- 
fixed to the title; the paper on which it is written 
has a water-mark of a crescent upon an Italian 
urn. The blaze of light thus then unhappily 
struck very shortly afterwards fed the flames of 
civil discord, which ended in that unfortunate and 
“a advised monarch’s losing not only his crown 
but his life, and eventually his family the throne 
of this kingdom. 

May it therefore still prove indeed a beacon 
which should not soon be lost sight of, and that 
by Sir John Davies Charles I. was led to com- 
mit this great mistake in the question of imposi- 
sanction and of his 


tions without the authority 

parliament, which Warwick, Hampden, Sidney, 
Pym, and others so resolutely and successfully 
opposed. J. W. Pycrorr. 


[ This work by Sir John Davies was published in 1656, 
entitled The Question concerning Impositions, Tonnage, 
Poundage, Customs, &c. fully stated and argued from 
Reason, Law, and Policy : dedicated to King James in 
the latter end of his reign. By Sir John Davies, His then 
Majesties Attourney Generall. Lond. 1656, 8vo. Carte 
(/Tist. of England, iv. 191.) appears to have seen the 
original MS. of this treatise in the author’s handwriting ; 
but from his transcript of a passage there is a slight vari- 
ation. Another manuscript, with the same title as our 
correspondent’s copy, is in the Harl. MS. 6241, consisting, 


as in the printed work, of thirty-three chapters.—Eb. } 


Pustication oF Banns (2"¢ S. x. 18. 79.) — 
Clearly it has been through a little officiousness on 
the part of the Queen's Printers that doubts have 
arisen about the proper time for publishing banns 
of marriage. In the church I attended at Lon- 
don, I know we had two old Prayer-books in the 
choir, of the end of the eighteenth or beginning 
of the nineteenth century, in which the rubric at 
the commencement of the Marriage Service di 
tinctly laid down that “the Banns of all that are 
to be married together must be published in the 
church three several Sundays, during the time of 
Morning Service, before the sentences of the Of- 
fertory, or of Evening Service (if there be no 
Morning Service) immediately after the Second 
Lesson.” 

I have not the books now by me, and therefore 
cannot say decidedly that these are the precise words, 
but at all events the time of publication is most 


s- 
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definitely fixed to be between the Nicene Creed 
and the Offertory, and this direction is corroborated 
by the rubric after the Nicene Creed, which, in 
the books of which I am speaking, names amongst 
other things to be then proclaimed by the curate 
bannus of marriage. 

Ihe alterations in the rubrics have evidently 
been made by the printers without authority ; and, 
therefore, the original rule still holds good, viz. 
that the bans shall be published during the time 
of Morning Service (7. e. in the accustomed place), 
and of Evening Service (when there is no Morn- 
“immediately after the Second Les- 
son.” This direction is in no degree nullified by 
the statute 26 Geo. IL, and in natural deference 
to old and universal custom, and with the valu- 
able authority of the late Baron Alderson, no 
clergym in need, I think, hesitate for 
to the » should adopt in this really very 
plain and simple matter. Epmunp Seppine. 


ing Service) 


a moment as 


’ 
course h 


Iam not aware of any other legal int rpreta- 
_ of the Act of Parliament, respecting the time 

dor blication, than that of Baron Alderson. But 
th : whole question is discussed at length in that 
repertory of authorities and facts and precedents, 
A. ds Steph ns’ edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer (vol. ii. p. 1151.), 8vo., Lond. 1850. His 
view coincides with the dictum of Baron Alderson 
as to the proper time. E. M. 

Boreyn anp Hammonp Famities (2" S. ix. 
425.)—Col. Robert Hammond married a daughter 
of John Hampden, who, according to Mr. Noble 
in his Lif of Cromu li, took for his second wife 
the Lady Letitia Vachell of Coley, and that she 
was buried at Great Hampden, Bucks, 29 March, 


1666. Lady Vachell was the daughter of Sir 
Francis Knowlls, Knight, and married, 23 Sept. 
1616, Sir Thomas Vachell, who died . July 1638 


(Coates’ Fistor of Reading.) Fuller, in his 
Worthies, ii. 227., says, Sir Francis Knowlls mar- 
ried —— Cary, sister to Henry Lord Hunsdon 
(and cousin-german to Queen Elizabeth, having 
Mary Bullen for her mother). Sir Francis had 
with other children Sir Francis, who was living 
at, and chosen a member of, the late Long Par- 
liament ; since dead, aged ninety-nine, the father 
of the Lady Letitia Vachell. Burke's Landed 
Gentry gives no daughter to Mary Boleyn (sister 
to Queen Anne Boleyn) and William Carey, but 
only mentions Henry, created Lord Hunsdon by 
Qu n Eliz ibeth. 

Thus the descent would be from Boleyn,—Cary 
who n Knowlls, who marries Hampden, 
whose daughter married Hammond. This is 
plain, but two doubts arise. Ist. Was the daugh- 
ter of Hampden by his first or second wife! 
2nd. Was Hampden’s second wife the Lady Va- 
chell? Mr. Coates thinks not, as in the register 
of St. Mary's is the following entry: “ Burial, 


arries 
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1666, Mch. 29. The Lady Vachell.” The re. 
gisters of the parish of Great Hampden have beer 
examined, but without any record of the inter. 
ment mentioned by Mr. Noble. In a book on the 
death of that muc at bewailed gentleman Colonel 
Robert Hammond, by Dr. Simon Ford of 
ing, Dec. 5, 1654, is a preface and dedication t 
the noble and worthily-honoured ladies and gen. 
tlemen, the Lady Cecilia Knollys, the Lady Le. 
tice Vachell, the Lady Anne Pye, Mrs. Leti 
Hampden*, Mrs. Elizabeth, Margaret, and Mary 
Hammond, Mrs. Trevor, and all the rest of t) 
noble families concerned in that late sad stroke ¢ 
Providence. t. J. Fynmorz 


ON ee, 


, Rea i- 


AIsLaBie or Stuptey (2™ 8. x. 8.)—It is stat 


in Charlton's Burghley, p.189. that Wm. Aislabie 
the husband of $ 


Elizabeth Cecil, on her deat! 
married for his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
Sir Charles Vernon, Kt., and died in 1781, leaving 
issue by both his wives. In the pedigree of the 
Cecil family in Blore’s Rutland, p. 81 
child by Elizabeth Cecil is named, Elizabeth, wh 
was married to Chas. Allanson of Bramham Big- 


gin, co. York, Esq. and died s. p. J.P 


“9 only ol 





P. R. may find the information which bh 
requires in the pedigree of Earl de 
Ripon, in connexion with the following clues : — 

Fountains Abbey was in the “ Messenger 
fumily till 1767, when it was sold to William Ais- 
labie, Esq., of Studley ; and on the death of th 
late Mr. E. S. Lawrence in 1845, it came to Earl 
de Grey (by will). (Abbeys of Yorkshire.) 

In the church of Patrick Brompton, is the mo- 
nument of William Lawrence, Esq., only son of 
Wm. Lawrence, by his wife Anna Sophia, th 
daughter and co-heir of William Aislabie, Esq., « 
Studley. (ist. p Preenacrpe 

The above Mr. Lawrence was heir presumptive f 

t 
t 


Grey an 


of Studley Park and Hackfall: he was cousin- 
german to Sir Soulden Lawrence. SPALATRO 
Jupxvs Opor (1* S. vii. 295., &c.) — : 

“ En 1262, une mémorable conférence eut lieu devant § 
le roi et la reine d’Aragon, entre le savant rabbin Zechiel 
et le frére Paul Ciriaque, domenican trés érudit, Quand 
le docteur juif eut cité le Toldos Jeschut, le Targum, k 
archives du Sanhédrin, le Nissachon Vetus, le Talmud, 
&c., la reine finit la dispute en lui demandant pourquoi les 
juifs puaient.” Victor Hugo, Littérature et Philosophie 
Melées, Bruxelles, 1837, t. . p- 62. 

Heine gives a poetical version of the contro- 
versy, at the end of which, the queen being asked 
to decide, says : — 

“ Welcher recht hat, weiss ich nicht 
Doch es will mich schier bediiuken, 
Dass der Rabbi und der Minch, 
Dass sie alle beide stinken.” 
Romanzers, p. 28 s 


g, 1851. 


H. B. ¢ 


Hamburg 
Where is the original story ? 
* This simil arity of Christian names may bev e cansed 
Mr. Noble’s error, if it is an error. 
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‘AUNT Satty” (2™ S. x. 46.)— Aunt Sally 
is the heroine of a popular Negro melody, in whic h 
the old lady meets with several ludicrous adven- 
tures ; I suppose, she has given her name 
to the now prevailing pastime. I’. Scorrt. 


whence, 


Essay or Arriictions (2" S$. ix. 493.; x. 95.) 
— Iam anxious to correct as as possible an 
error in my statement last week. ‘The two small 
tracts hav ; ured by the Bodleian. When 
weeks back librarian was 
sub-librarian had 

Mr date 

urned, and 


Bandinel has re 


oon 


been ac 
the 
thought they 
Coxe, under 


I inquired som 
absent, and the 
not had such an 
81 July, writes: * Dr. 
has just found the little Monson books.” He tl 

' t h show the editions are the 


addition, 


gives | ticulars hich 
same as mi 1647, and not, as I had hop d, the 
quartos of 1661. They are “in the original plain 


to Vincent Amcotts, 
Both are names of 
hn Monson. 


Monson. 


1? 
and beionge d oOnee 


ex dono domini Grantham.’ 


itemporaries of Sir J« 


lu 
28.)— If n 
Nu HOLS a 
Mr. E. Venrris that 
addressedl to the “F 
and was uid to have bee 
College in Clerkenwell, 
early in 1628. Mr, J. ( 
1852 in the Camden 


Burewts (2° 8. x. 
ither Mr. Garprner nor Mr. J. G. 
nswers this Query, be pleased to inform 
the letter in question was 
wher Rector at Bruxelles,” 
n found in the Jesuits’ 
broken up by Sec. Cok¢ 
I. Nu HOLS publ sh “l in 
Miscellany, vol. ii., an 
gg of this incident, entitled * The Discovery of 
the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell in March, 
1627-8; and a Lett liouse (as 


ATHER KecTror AT 


found in their 





asserted), directed to the Father Rector at Brux- 
elles.” Mr. VentTRIS may sately referred 
this able paper for an elucidation of the subject to 





which his communicat 
since Mr. J. 
to the paper 


ion relates. I may add that, 
G. Nicnots published his Addition 
I have mentioned (in vol. iv. of the 
Camden M scellany), one more of the illustrative 
papers referred to in the Narrative of Sec. Coke 
has been found in the State Paper Office. It is 
the one marked L, « * Poynts for the An- 
nuall letters, beside those which are in the Rule 
De Fi scribendi ;" B, C, and O, are till 
missing, but I make no doubt th y will ultim ately 
be recovered. Joun Bruce. 


7.)—The Lord 
privileged 
Essex, and Surrey, and for 
kennel of hounds was maintained 
The Common- Hunt ranked 
otlice, and te cedence next 
to the Sword-be irer. Li ( ripti hs of 
and sarcastic . 
tivals of the 


ntitled 


rmita 


Civir 
May or ol 


Hr NTING 
London 
hunt in Middlesex, 
that purl se a 


at the ci 
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charter 


ty's exper 
as an Esquir » by ok pre 
‘ idierous des 
: allusions to the solemn hunting fes- 
city of London abound in the litera- 


ture of the Elizabethan and subsequent ages. 
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In the Spectator there occurs an amusing allu- 
sion to the showy trappings of the city hunt. 
Mr. Graves, the City nam was, [ be- 
lieve, succeeded in his oflice by Mr. May Hill. 
William Hone, in his Every-day B ok, lamented 
that the oflice was in danger of desuetude. 
I think the kennel was in the neighbourhood of 
Finsbury or Moorfields. W. C. 


The office of Common Hunt is of ancient origin, 
and is mentioned in very early civic MSS. In the 
34th Henry VI. a sum of money was granted 
the Common Huntsman for the hire of a house for 
his dogs and horses, and a goodly number of per- 
sons was appointed to go with the Common Hunt 
to the chase (according to the custom and liber 
ties of the city hitherto approved and used) within 
the land of the abbot and convent of Srratford 
and neighbouring r places (Epping Forest). ‘'wenty 
shillin eranted in the reign of Edward LV. 
to the ell Hunt for the payment of the rent 
of the kennel in the Moor. The several 

eding monarchs took a lively interest in the 
appointment of the huntsman, as their numerous 
letters to the civic authorities show ; time 
recommending, and at other times disapproving 
of the gentleman appointed. In 1540, the 32 H. 
VIII. the king recommended person, the 
queen another, and the lord chancellor another. 
The kennel stood near the present Old Street 
Road, and they evidently hunted the stag, which 
custom is still maintained by the Londoners on 
Easter Monday (Epping) Hunt. The office of 
the Common Huntsman and the Common Hunts- 
man’s Young Man has now been abolished for 
some years past. W. H. Overatt. 


Maitland, in his list of the Lord Mayor's Offi- 
cers, names “ The Common Hunt” as having a 
great salary or perquis sites, and with the title of 
Esquire. At civic dinners he attends the Lord 
Mayor, dressed as a huntsman, booted and spurred. 

G. Orror. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION SINCE THE REFORMATION 
(2° S. ix. 364, 428.) — Your correspondent Mr. 
Wiuramson asks for i 
tion from the Protestant church in this country. 
The following from a register-book of the parish 
of Ecclesfield in Yorkshire may interest him :— 

“1740, April 30. Will 
excommunicated.” 

The page 
Vicar.” 

Per Centrum Sien (1* S. ix. 451.) —This sign 
(%), it appears to me, is a corruption of p/e, 
the initial letters of per centum with a stroke be- 
tween them. This form of contraction is, I be- 
lieve, not uncommon; and the alteration of the two 
letters into two o’s, is readily to be understood. 

T. Lampray, 


instances of excommunica; 


Rushby from workhouse, died 


bears the signature of “ W. Steer, 


J. H. G. 
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Cuurcn Towers (2™ S. x. 56.)— This Note 
suggests to me a superstition about chancels. In 
some churches the chancel is in the centre of the 
gable of the nave, but a little on one side, as at 
Shipmeadow, Suffolk. I have heard that this 
was done intentionally, because our Saviour, when 
on the cross, is supposed to have hung his head 
on one side. Which? What is the authority for 
this belief ? 

I, too, have observed that in some churches 
one tower is not quite so high as the other; but 
still in many they are equal. 

In spite of the pretly tradition mentioned by A. 
C. M. I cannot help thinking either that they 
were built at different periods, or that the builders 
“did not first reckon the cost.” It seems very 
easy to invent symbols of this kind,*but very 
difficult to find any one who can understand them. 

‘ G. W. M. 

Cuurcu Cuancets (2™ S. x. 68.) —As Dr. 
Rock mentioned, in the first part of his able de- 
fence of the men of the Middle Ages, the deflec- 
tion of the chancel to the north (or south) was 


doubtless intended to represent the inclination of 


our blessed Lord's head while hanging upon the 
cross. Examples of this feature in old churches 
are to be found also in S. Peter and Paul, Wan- 
tage, the Cathedral of S. Chad, Lichfield, S. Mi- 
chael, Coventry, and Patrington. It has also been 
conjectured that the slant in the plan of the chan- 
cel was intended to indicate the exact spot in the 
horizon from whence the sun arose on the morning 
of the dedication. Epmunp SEppDING. 
“It may here be observed that some churches diverge 
northward at the chancel arch from a true line drawn 
east and west. A very remarkable example is at St. 
Michael's, Coventry; more frequently the direction is 
southward, as at Botham, Sussex. The symbolical reason 
is that the inclination of our Lord’s head on the cross is 
so represented.” — Hints on the Study of Eccles. Architec- 

ture and Antiquity, Cambridge, 1843, p. 21. 
E. M. 


The obliquity in the direction of the chancels 
of many of our old churches is described by eccle- 
siologists by the term Orientation. It is under- 
stood to symbolise the inclination of our Lord's 
head while hanging on the cross; the direction is 
usually towards the south, but some diverge to- 
wards the north. The theory is that the chancel 
points towards that part of the horizon where the 
sun rises on the day of the patron saint. An in- 
vestigation of this theory is very desirable, and 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” would be a good means of 
communicating the results of any observations 
which your readers may be disposed to make for 
its elucidation. Joun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


Antrosus (2"¢ S. x. 27. 96.) —When a name 
occurs in Domesday it is safer to build etymology 


on the Norman or Saxon spelling than the modern 
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corruption. In the present case this would be 
Entrebus. 

I doubt not that the two first syllables represent 
the Welsh “ Hentre” or “ Hendre.” We have 
“ Hendre,” a well known seat, in Monmouthshire 
now. 

As to the “bus” a Cambrian should decide 
whether it may be one of the corruptions of Ucha, 
Upper or Over. Antrobus is in Overwhitley. 

With respect to ramifications, the continuation 
of the Antrobus pedigree was entered at the 
Heralds’ College by Mr. Townsend, for the late 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, and may be easily con- 
sulted. LANCASTRIENSIS, 


My first impression was that this surname — 
which is derived from the local name—might be 
from Axntar’s hus or house. The local name, how. 
ever, was anciently written Extrebus, which seems 
to explain itself (i.e. Entre-bois). Cf. the French 
surnames Entrecasteaux, Entrecolles, Entremont, 
&e. : R. S. CHarnoce. 


Corp Harsovur (2™ S. ix. 139. 441.) — Bishop 
Hall, describing a tenant refused a renewal of his 
lease, remarks : — 

“ Or thence thy starved brother live and die 

Within the cold Cole- Harbour sanctuary : 

Will one from Scots-banke bid but one grote more, 

My old tenant may be turned out of dore.” 
Virgidemiarum, book v. 

Query, Scots-banke ? G. H. Kk. 

Lover Famiry (2™ S. x. 69.) —In reply to the 
Query respecting the wills specified in the Shak- 
speare Society volume of Lodge, I have no doubt 
that G. H. K. will find them duly recorded in 
Doctors’ Commons. D.L 


Edinburgh. 


Lines on A Pigeon (2™ 8. ix. 483.) — These 
lines are a parody on the following, which were 
set to music, as a glee for three voices, by Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke, organist of Westminster Abbey, 
in August, 1771 :— 

“ If ’tis joy to wound a lover, 
How much more to give him ease? 
When his passion we discover, 
Oh how pleasing ’tis to please. 
rhe bliss returns when we receive 
Transports greater than we give.” 

I regret my inability to furnish the name of the 
writer, but neither the composer's autograph score 
nor the copy of it printed in Warren's Vocal Har- 
mony, supplies any information on the subject. 

W. H. Huse. 

PoeticaL Pertopicars (2"¢ S, ix. 198.) — The 
Poetical Register, edited by Mr. Davenport, was 
probably a periodical of the kind your correspon- 
dent has inquired after. It was published (an- 
nually) for several years from about 1800 to 1810 
or 1814, R. Ineus. 
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Loncevity or Crericat Incumpents (2" S. 
ix. passim.) — Having been lately shown a collec- 
tion of what appeared to be excerpta, of a person 
accustomed to jot down whatever he met with 
which he thought remarkable, I noticed a curious 
statement of the duration of life of four incum- 
bents, and these consecutively holding one and 
the same benefice. You have given some very 
observable instances (1** S. xi. 407. &c.) of this 
nature, to which I consider these may reasonably 
be appended _— 

“ Vicars of Worfield, near Bridgnorth, diocess of Lich- 
field, from 1564 to 1763, a period of 199 Years, 


No. 1. 1564 to 1608, being 44 years. 
2. 1608 to 1644, ditto 56 ditto. 
3. 1664 to 1707, ditto 43 ditto. 
4. 1707 to 1765, ditto > ditto. 


Total - - - 199 years.” 

I may observe, en passant, that in some situations; 
such as the fens of Lincolnshire, or the marshes 
of the counties of Cambridge or Essex, incumbents 
desirous of dispensations for residence on their 
cures, on the score of unhealthiness of certain 
localities and their tendency to abridge life, may 
have very valid pleas for such licence; but one 
ean scarce think a vicar of Worfield can allege 
such an argument for leave of absence from his 


charge. a2 


Diatessaron (2" S. x. 69.) — The Rev. J. D. 
Macbride, D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
was the author of Lectures explanatory of the Dia- 
tessaron. A copy of the 1824 edition is in the 
Bodleian Library ; but as I have not access to 
one in London, [ cannot assist Mr. Luoyp in 
filling up the dacune in his copy. Dr. Macbride’s 
name is on the title of the 1848 edition of the Lec- 
tures, G. M. G. 


Wrrron (2™ S. x. 68.) — Has the first syllable 
any relation to “wich,” or “wych,” as we call it, 
in connection with the salt districts ? I am think- 
ing of Witton, which is almost the parish church 
of Northwich ? Cuaries PAstaM. 


Socrates (2"¢ S. x. 69.) — I have before me a 
pamphlet entitled Ze Démon de Socrate, Paris, 
8vo., 1829, pp. 94. The anonymous author of 
this production is somewhat disposed to treat 
Socrates as a mystic, and labours to prove that 
his Demon is identical with the Dieu of Fénelon. 
This, however, can bardly be the work sought 
after by Firznorxins, for neither does it an- 
swer in bulk, in date, nor in manner of treatment, 
with his description. So far, too, as regards the 
date, the following is at variance, Du Démon de 
Socrate, par L. F. Lélut, Membre de l'Institut, 
Paris, 8vo., 1856. Here the psychological history 
of the philosopher is investigated, and an attempt 
made to demonstrate mental alienation from his 
belief in a special religious mission; his halluci- 


| Salpetriére, Paris. 
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nations of hearing and sight; his reveries and 
eestasies ; and his belief in prophetic power. The 
soundness of this deduction is attacked in a paper 


| in Forbes Winslow's Journal of Psychological Me- 


dicine for July, 1857, p. 454., reference to which 


| in the absence of M. Lélut’s book may afford 


satisfaction. If neither of these should be the 
book which Firzuorxtns desires to find,— and 
[I have some idea that the latter named, in 
spite of the discrepancy of dates, may be, —that 
gentleman may still be gratified by the communi- 
cation of the titles of other dissertations upon the 
same vexed question. WituraM Bates. 
Edgbaston. 


I have just observed in “ N. & Q.” an inquiry 
signed FirzHorkins, concerning a work entitled 
Du Démon de Socrate. It is written by Dr. F. 
Lélut, Member of the Institute, and one of the 
physicians of the insane at the Hospital of the 
The first edition appeared in 
1836, and has long been scarce. A new edition 
has recently appeared, and may doubtless be pro- 


| cured at Bailliére’s in Regent Street, who pub- 


lished in 1846 another work of the same author of 
a similar character, entitled Z’ Amulette de 
pour servir a l’ Histoire des Hallucinations. 

Dircurietp, M.D. 


Tue Rev. FE. W. Barnarp (2° S.ix. 94.290.) — 
It may interest some of your readers to know that 
this gentleman has been lost to literature and to 
the Church, not only twelve or fifteen, but twenty- 
five or thirty years. Also that his delightful little 
volume on the Saints and Martyrs commemorated 


ascal, 


| by our English Church, containing biographical 


} 
} 


notices of them, and hymns upon each of them, 
was published in the year 1822 by F. C. & J. 
Rivington, of whom it may probably still be ob- 
tained. My own copy is, indeed, the only one I 
ever met with. But I have often thought that it 
deserved to be better known, and (if out of print) 
to be reprinted. The modest introduction to this 
classical little work, The Protestant Beadsman, is 
dated “ Brantingthorpe, Nov. 5. 1821.” 

J. JAMES. 

Avington. 

Country Tavern Siens (2°S. ix. 459.) — Mr. 
Jewitt seems to, and Mr. Fopper does, mistake 
the “ Mortar and Pestle” when used as a sign in 
Derbyshire. It has no connexion with chemistry. 
It is much the same sort of thing as Robinson 
Crusoe tried to make when he wanted to convert 
some of his barley into bread. It is, in fact, the 
apparatus used for rubbing or crushing, not grind- 
ing, the wheat to make “ furmity” or “ frumity ” 
(a very good mess composed of crushed wheat 
boiled in milk, with cream, sugar, and spice after- 
wards added, much as “ rice-milk”), a dish much 
patronised at Christmas time. 

In the country districts of Derbyshire, at all 
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events, this meaning would veaalle attach to 


the sign of “ Mortar and Pestle.” C.T 


Bartisman Names (2™ S. ix. 475.) —In refer- 


ence to Mr. Taytor’s remarks on baptismal names 
in which he mentions that the names of two 
least of Job's three daughters may be occasiona 
there is an old story in Devon of a cle: 
man being sorely puzzled when he demande: 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


of the Life Writings of the Right R 
i Hurd, D. D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. With 
tion from his Correspondence and ther u published 
By the Rev. Francis Kilvert, M.A., Edi of 
ry Remains « f Bishop Warburt ( Bentley ) 
ime tells in apl lain straightforward manner the 
story the life of who, being the son of a Stafford- 
shire farmer, rose by his own merits to be Preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Preceptor to the Princes, Bishop of Lic! 
field and Coventry, and afterwards of Worcester, and who 
decline be Archbishop of Canterbury ;— who was the 
lof Mason and of Gray, and who act nd in 
numerous controversies of that literary athlete Wil- 
liam Warburton. Though, as Mr. Kilvert readily ad- 
mits, the work being the life of a man of letters, contains 
little of stirring incidents, yet, as a picture of one who, 
if he was ld and cautious,” was vet distinguished by 
the refinement of his taste and the excellence of his judg- 
ment, and enriched our literature with works which won 
for their author an European reputation, it 
repay perusal, and our thanks are due to Mr. 
the pains which he has b upon it: while, illus- 
trated it is by pre extracts from the Bishop’s 
private correspondence, it forms a volume which will be 
read with considerable interest, not only for its own 
merits, but for the manner in which it carries us back t: 
the old times when George the Third was King. 


The Book of Vagahonds and Beggars : with a Vocabu- 
f their Language. Edited by Martin Luther in the 
* N First translated into Enalish, with In- 
ites, by John Camden Hotten. (Hotten.) 
Luther thought worth editing Mr. 
it we - deem worth translating and publish- 
rhe . Lites Vagatorum, written by one wh 
as “expertus in truffis 
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» describes 
»” is supposed to have been 
n the trials at Basle, in 1475, of a vast number 
of mendi ants of all descriptions, It was first printed 
about the year 1512-14. It was then put into verse 
about 1517-18 by Pamphilus Gegenbach, and eventually, 


nself 


of 
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as we have said, it appeared with a Preface by Luther in 
1528. From this edition, compared with Mr, 
Hotten has mad present English vers and with 
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